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THE PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES 


Edited By 


HORATIO PARKER OSBOURNE McCONATHY E. B. BIRGE 
W. O. MIESSNER 


“The Standard for All School Music Series” 


Three specific objectives were sought in preparing this series: First, 
a collection of music for children which should stimulate a love for 
music, a joy in singing, and a realization that song offers a satisfying 
means for the expression of emotion. 


Second, a pedagogical plan which should proceed in consonance with 
modern educational thought. Third, a physical make-up which 
should take into consideration the greatest comfort and convenience 
of the pupil. 


The remarkable widespread adoption of the series is ample demon- 
stration of the success in achieving these objectives. The musical 
selections have become classics in their field, the educational plan has 
resulted in the development of musie-loving communities, the physi- 
cal features have become the standards for all school music publications. 


The Books of the Series and their Record of Achievement 


Primary Song Book 5000 school systems including New York 
Book One City, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Omaha, Washington, St. Louis, Kansas 
Book Two City, Duluth, San Francisco. 
Book Three 9 States—California, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Book Four Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Virginia, North 
One Book Course Carolina, Tennessee (One Book Course.) 
Manual One Philippine Islands Canada 
Manual Two Hawaii Japan 
Manual Three Alaska China 
Porto Rico Sidney, Australia 


A complete course in ‘‘Music Apprecia- 
tion for ‘Every Child” available with 
this course. 


“The Sun Never Sets on THE PROGRESSIVE” 





SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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Pup'le of a Junior High School removing” upper 
part ot the Starr showing ease with which‘instru- 
ment may be taken apart. The top is secured to 
the stand by the turn of a lock block and the tw: 
may be separated in an instant. 


BUY THE STARR PHONOGRAPH 
STYLE XXVII FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


STARR FEATURES 


Silver Grain Spruce Horn 


In offering the special model Style X XVII Starr School Phono- 
graph, it has only been after a careful study of the purposes to be 
served and the best means to obtain the results desired. 


Concert Size Reproducer To obtain volume without loss of character requires precision, 
M Encl d workmanship and material. Physical laws control the upbuilding 
otor Enclose of tone value end the omeitiying means - the Share School Pho- 

: nograph have nm most carefully designed to conform to their re- 
Nickel Plated Hardware quirements. Sound travels with least loss in a straight line and in 
Movable Shelf for Records order to produce the best results the center of the silver spruce 
Ph hP horn has been placed at such a height from the floor that the sound 
onograp art Separate waves of greatest intensity travel exactly on the level of the stu- 
from Stand = ears while a Fay seated. This rire _ the ay 

P advantage of raising the operating parts of the phonograph to a 

Extremely Light Weight position where they can be reached by the teacher without bending 


Water Proof Cover . 
Every part of the Starr Phonograph is manufactured of the best 


Requires Negligible Floor material available. Its reliability is guaranteed for a period of five 
Space years against all defects in workmanship. 
THE STARR PIANO COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1872 RICHMOND, INDIANA 


The Starr Piano Company, Richmond, Indiana. 


Please send me details of your 30-day free trial offer for the Starr Phonograph 
for schools and your special payment plan. 


Name a “ asia 
Address ua ee _.....-...... School 
City. 
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Editorial 





Comment 








In the Open Forum 
columns of this issue 
will be found several 
interesting letters, all 
bearing upon the future policy of the 
Music Supervisors National Confere- 
ence with regard to the frequency of 
its meetings, and the Sectional Con- 
ference question. While the former 
is of vital interest and importance, 
and thought by some members of the 
Conference to be the determining fac- 
tor in the future growth and useful- 
ness of the National Conference, there 
are others who feel that the biggest 
question before school music educa- 
tors today is that which concerns 
sectional conferences. 

With the National Conference op- 
erating on a bi-ennial plan after this 
year, as was pointed out in the last 
issue of the Journal, only a small por- 
tion of the country will be served by a 
meeting which can in any way take 
the place of the great meetings which 
have brought together the leaders in 
all phases of school music work. 

It is quite possible that the National 

Conference, after the Detroit meeting 


What of 
1927? 


this coming April will not meet again 
until the spring of 1928. There is op- 
position to the bi-ennial plan, and 
efforts will be made to have the matter 
reconsidered at Detroit, but sentiment 
particularly in the East and South and 
certain portions of the middle West, is 
in favor of giving the plan a trial. It 
is easy to understand why the people 
in the South and East are in favor of 
the alternating plan between the 
National and Sectional Conferences. 
These two sections of the country 
already have “going” organizations, 
which is much to their credit. Both 
organizations are small in comparison 
to the total population, and the num- 
ber of school music teachers in the sec- 
tion where they are located. By the 
same comparisons, membership in the 
National Conference is small from 
those two sections of the country. 


For example, the total population of 
the 10 states in the Eastern Conference 
territory, covering an area of 171,348 
square miles, is 29,886,000 people. 
From this group there are 450 mem- 
bers in the National Conference. 
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The Southern Conference in 17 
states, covering an area of 1,022,381 
square miles, with a population of 
40,218,000 people, has but 435 mem- 
bers in the National Conference. 

The balance of the country of some- 
thing over 2,000,000 square miles, and 
containing a population of approxi- 
mately 50,000,000 people, will be 
without a conference of large dimen- 
sions in 1927 unless action is taken at 
once to effect such organizations. 

The December issue of the Journal 
carried a letter in the Open Forum 
columns, from Mr. Peter W. Dykema 
calling attention to the urgent neces- 
sity for quick action in those parts of 
the country which are not served by 
sectional conferences at the present 
time. Mr. Dykema’s letter addressed 
specifically to some 20 people in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and to all 
other school people in general, has 
aroused some interest, but not com- 
mensurate with the vital importance 
of the issue. The matter is difficult 
to handle until it is known definitely 
what action will be taken at Detroit, 
but at least tentative plans may be 
made in order that some concerted 
action may be possible at that meet- 
ing. 

President Gordon has consented to 
appoint a committee to work on the 
problem and report at the Detroit 
meeting, provided such action is 
necessary, as seems probable at the 
present time. One of the duties of the 
committee will be to attempt to zone 
the entire country into several con- 
ference territories. Another is a sug- 


gestive working plan between the 
National and the several Sectional 
Conferences with regard to finances, 
official publicity organ, annual book 
of proceedings, a permanent, part, or 
full-time secretary, and various other 


problems which will require much 
study. Both the Eastern and South. 
ern Conferences will have held their 
annual meetings before the Detroit 
Conference and representatives, with 
power, might properly be appointed 
to work upon President Gordon’s 
committee, the members of which will 
be selected from various parts of the 
country. 

One of the most important problems 
will be that of zoning the country so 
that all will be satisfied and each see- 
tion assured of a sufficient represen- 
tation to make a good conference 
possible. Both the matter of popula- 
tion and distances must be considered 
Mr. Dykema’s letter in the Open 
Forum, calls attention to a plan for 
such a division suggested by the 
Journal editor. The following tables 
will serve to show certain comparisons 
between the six sections suggested. 
They show, (1) the total population 
in each section, (2) area in square 
miles, (3) total number of supervisors 
and teachers of music in each group, 
and (4) the number of those teachers 
who are now members of the National 
Conference. 

By studying this table, with the map 
of the United States before you, it will 
be discovered that considering popvu- 
lation, and area in square miles, which 
means distance to travel, the division 
is an equitable one. The common ex- 
cuse for non-attendance at the Nat- 
ional Conference, or any other Con- 
ference meetings, is that of expense, 
the major portion of which must be 
expended in travel. One must live, 
and the additional expense of living 
at a first-class hotel for a week, is not 
so much in advance of ones own home 
as to be prohibative. 

The figures also show that in com- 
parison to its resources, the Eastern 
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} 
| “Consider attending | 


a Summer School 


| offering a complete 


4) 
| 


_ change of scene and 
climate” suggests 
the N.E.A JOURNAL. 


ADVANTAGES 


Ithaca-taught methods are 
successfully applied to ALL 
TEXTS. 


Credit for summer school 
work may be applied toward 
degrees granted by this 
school. 


Outstanding faculty, Chorus, 
Orchestra, Recitals, Excurs- 
ions and valuable contacts. 


Dormitories available to 
those applying early. 








How Ideally Ithaca 
Fills This and All 


Other Prescriptions 


———a Oo— = 


IX weeks spent in the East’s great 

vacationland where inland sea kisses 

verdant hill and water fall and scenic 
splendor cast magic spell is truly a treat 
for those who have worked hard during 
the long winter months. 


One returns to work fired with new 
ambition and new ideals for the happy 
combination—an ideal vacation and pro- 
fitable six-week’s study—is a challenging, 
helpful interlude. 


Ithaca is centrally and ideally located. 
Social and recreational advantages are 
many. And the courses at this noted 
Summer School of Public School Music 
are modern, meet all requirements and 
yield golden returns. 


A new illustrated booklet, fully describ- 
ing courses, environment and advantages 
is yours for a postal card. Write today 
and insure a profitable, happy Summer. 





SIX WEEKS SESSION---June 28 to Aug. 7 





Ithaca Institution of Public 
School Music 


Affiliated with the famous Ithaca Conservatory 


ALBERT EDMUND Brown, Dean 


De Witt Park 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
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DIVISIONS: Total Area Total No. Nat'l. Conf, 
Population Square Miles Teachers Members 
EASTERN CONFERENCE Pe eee ae oe 29,886,000 171,348 3,950 =e 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware 
SOUTHERN CONFERENCE ...._.........................--- 29,616,000 461,953 1,850 287 
Alabama, Dist. Columbia, Florida, Georgia 
Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia. 
CENTRAL CONFERENCE ..... : 21,478,000 238,105 4,300 605 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin. 
SOUTH WESTERN CONFERENCE.............. 16,776,000 815,954 2,525 443 
Arkaneas, Colorado, Kansas, Louisiana, | | 
Missouri, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas. 
NORTH WESTERN CONFERENCE .............. 8,548,000 695,600 | 2,300 237 
Idaho, Iowa, Minnesota, Montana, Neb- } 
raska, N. Dakota, S. Dakota. | 
FAR WESTERN CONFERENCE oe is 6,528,000 633,759 1,350 83 
Arizona, California, Nevada, Oregon, Utah | 
Washington. | 

















Conference territory has given less 
support to the National Conference 
than any other group as here divided. 
True, the Southern with but 287 
members in the National, and a popu- 
lation nearly as great as that of the 
Eastern, as here divided, does not show 
up well, but it must also be remem- 
bered that music in the schools of the 
East has been stabalized for many 
years, and in the South it is only just 
being recognized. The five great 
states of the Middle West in this 
grouping plan has 605 members in the 
National Conference in 1925, but 
compared with the South Western 
group of eight states, with 5,000,000 
less people, the latter does not show to 
advantage. There are obvious reas- 
ons why the other two groups suggest- 
ed, the North Western and the Far 
Western, have fewer members in the 
National than any of the others. 
Compare the square miles area, and 
it will at once be seen that the dis- 
tances are so great, even to the center 
of the United States, that the travel- 
ing expense is prohibative to the 
average school teacher. 

The cuestion most frequently asked 


is, “how will the Bi-ennial Plan and 
this Sectional Conference scheme help 
the National Conference?” There is 
no assurance that it will help the 
National at all, except as it helps the 
whole cause of School Music. If in- 
terest enough is aroused among the 
school music people in the different 
sections of the country, however they 
may be divided eventually, so that 
Conferences as successful as the East- 
ern and Southern are today are or- 
ganized, great good will accrue to the 
cause at large. 

The time has come when all people 
who are really interested in the pro- 
gress of School Music should come 
out into the open, and get behind 
those who are trying to lead, because 
by our votes we have placed them in 
positions of leadership. There should 
be 4000 men and women at the De- 
troit meeting, if for no other reason 
than to see that the issues which must 
come up at that Conference are prop- 
erly settled. Let us go to Detroit with 
a determination to decide whether it is 
best to go on with the Bi-ennial plan or 
not, and having decided definitely, one 
way or the other, BOOST for its success. 
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New Publications 


KO emt |! THE SPIDER AND 
aaa nenet LS 
YF THE FLY 
) A humorously descriptive two-part cantata 
By DANIEL PROTHEROE 





Just the work you are seeking for your Spring 
Festival in the grades. Orchestra parts obtainable 





ents ~N 
HI tsa on rental. Price 50 cents. 
fn wcage { 








EINER TAMBERSKELVER 
(From the Saga of King Olaf, by Longfellow) 
A cantata for Male Chorus, with baritone solo. Piano or orchestra accompaniment. 
By CARL BUSCH 
Price 50 cents. 


New numbers in the AEOLIAN SERIES of CHORAL MUSIC 


No. 3009 Cradle Song (Russian Folk Song) 3-pt. treble, arr. by Wm. Lester in 





No. 3011 O Irish Hills (Londonderry Air) 3-pt. treble, arr. by Wm. Lester 12 
No. 3010 Go to Sleep (A Lullaby) 3-pt. treble, by Wm. L. Dawson... = 


No. 4010 Go to Sleep (A Lullaby) 4-pt. male, by Wm. L. Dawson 


PICKLES 


In Old Vienna 


A New Musical Comedy in Three Acts. A MUSICAL 


Book and Lyrics by Gordon Wilson and Donn Crane 
Music by Allan Benedict 


A work that has met with instant success and ap- 
proval. Only published this season and now in its 
third edition. Alive with clever dialog and melodies 
that will appeal to your audience and cast. 

Vocal score and libretto complete, price $1.50. 
(Stage Guide and Orchestration available on rental) 





VIENNA 














ONCE IN A BLUE MOON 


A Musical Comedy in two acts and prologue. By Noble Cain. 
Vocal Score and Libretto complete, $1.50. 
(Orchestration and Stage Guide obtainable on rental) 

The demand for this modern work has been unprecedented and it is meeting with 
wonderful success wherever it has been produced. Easily staged and costumed 
at very little expense. 

Send for lists of other publications, and copies on approval. 
Discount on quantity orders. 


H. T. FITZSIMONS, Publisher 


DEPT. S, 509 So. WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE RADIO AND MUSIC 


WILLIAM ARMS FISHER, Boston, Mass. 


We live in a period of rapid and 
surprising changes. From our age- 
long bondage to time and space we 
are fast being released, and no think- 
ing man dares set the bounds for to- 
morrow’s discoveries. 

It was on May 24, 1844, that Samuel 
F. B. Morse sent from Washington to 
Baltimore his epoch-making telegraph- 
phic message — “‘What hath God 
wrought?” 

It was in Boston on March 10, 1876, 
that Alexander Graham Bell first 
heard speech distinctly through the 
telephone receiver he had invented, 
and in May, 1877, the first crude tele- 
phone exchange was established in 
Boston with six telephones, a number 
that by August of that year had grown 
to seven hundred and seventy-eight. 

It was in 1896 that Marconi, then 
a young man of twenty-two, building 
on the discoveries of Faraday, Max- 
well, Hertz, Crookes, Branley, Lodge, 
and others received his first patent 
for transmitting signals by electro- 
magnetic waves without wires, and 
in the same year he went to England 
to demonstrate to Government offi- 
cials and others the new marvel. On 
Salisbury Plain he transmitted signals 
two miles. By the end of the next 
year he was sending marine signals 
eighteen miles and land messages 
twenty-four, and on March 27, 1899, 
wireless telegraphic communication 
was for the first time effected between 
England and France, a distance of 
thirty miles, and the world was thrilled. 

The first Transatlantic signals were 
sent from Cornwall, England, to Mar- 


coni at his station at St. John’s, New 
Foundland, on December 12th, 1901, 
and again the world was thrilled, for 
it was then proven that transoceanic 
wireless telegraphy was quite feasible 
and not inhibited by distance or by 
the earth’s curvature, even over an 
are of 3000 miles in length. In 1904 
regular communication with Atlantic 
liners in mid-ocean was established 
and from this date the development 
of wireless telegraphy was rapid. The 
transmission of speech and song over 
long distances without wires is of a 
later date. 

In 1906 Professor Fessendon of 
Pittsburgh demonstrated the sending 
of speech by radio between his experi- 
mental stations at Brant Rock and 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, a distance 
of twelve miles, and in 1907 he was 
able to communicate orally with New 
York, two hundred miles away, and 
with Washington, about five hundred 
miles away. He also demonstrated 
that speech carried over telephone 
wires could automatically be relayed 
to the radio and sent broadcast, and 
that speech arriving by radio could be 
transferred to telephone wires for 
further transmission. 

Another great step was taken in 
1906 when the inventions of Dr. Lee 
DeForest made possible the amplifi- 
cation of otherwise feeble voice cur- 
rents, for one of his audion tubes can 
magnify the ticking of a watch until 
it sounds like a trip-hammer, or can 
amplify the foot-falls of a walking fly 
to a loudness that pains the listener's 
ear. 
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Conn 


Offers Two 
New Plans 
For School Bands 





Supervisors, take your choice of these two plans which enable you to have a 
school band or orchestra NOW. 


$5.00 Easy Purchase Plan $5.00 


A complete set of the famous C. G. Conn, Ltd., Band Instruments, used and 
endorsed by the foremost artists and recongized as the world’s finest, will be pro- 
vided for your band or orchestra with no large down payment. Just a small 
payment of $5.00 per month per instrument gives you this complete equipment 
of the finest instruments obtainable. 


Rental Plan 


If you prefer to rent we can supply complete equipment of good quality instru- 
ments at a very low monthly rental. Should you decide to purchase these in- 
struments the rental will apply on the purchase price. 


Send Now For Complete Information 
No obligation to you. Our Band Service Department 


will gladly give details. Write today. 
Two Important Books _ for Supervisor 


“The Universal Teacher’ for Band and Orchestra Instruements by Maddy 
and Giddings. Adapted for class or private lesson. A book for each instrument. 
“Building the School Orchestra” by R. N. Carr. A comolete manual of extraor- 


dinary value to supervisors. Published by— 


C. G. CONN, LTD. 


1012 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Indiana 
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To Dr. DeForest is also be be credit- 
ed the first actual transmission of 
phonographic music. This was the 
result of experimental tests made in 
his laboratory in New York City in 
1907. This success led him to at- 
tempt the experiment of broadcasting 
from the stage of the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York. A mile- 
stone in the history of radio and music 
was reached on the evening of Febru- 
ary 10, 1909, when the golden voice of 
Caruso singing the Siciliana in Caval- 
leria Rusticana was picked up by De- 
Forest’s associates waiting eagerly in 
the laboratory in Jersey City. Next 
day the operators on several ships 
lying in New York harbor reported 
that they also had heard Caruso. 
Aside from these few no others heard 
this historic event. 

The first transoceanic transmission 
of the human voice was in 1915 when 
the engineers of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company suc- 
ceeded in talking by radio from the 
great naval station at Arlington, 
Virginia, to the Eiffel tower in Paris 
a distance of 3700 miles, and in the 
opposite direction to Honolulu, dis- 
tance nearly 5000 miles, a feat up to 
that time incredible. 

The smallness of this speck of atomic 
dust on which we live was demonstra- 
ted on September 22nd, 1918, when 
radio telegraphic messages sent out 
from Carnavon in Wales were picked 
up in Sydney, New South Wales, 
12,000 miles away. By a series of 
tests then instituted it was found that 
the time of transmission was one- 
tenth of a second. What room is 
there for international differences on 
a tenth-of-a-second world? 

Broadeasting, as we now use that 
term, began experimentally in 1916 at 
the station at Medford Hillside, Mas- 


sachusetts, erected by the American 
Radio and Research Corporation, At 
irregular intervals music from phono. 
graphic records was sent out to which 
the spoken and singing voice wer 
added later. These pioneer programs 
were gradually increased in frequency 
and on May 20, 1921, daily programs 
were inaugurated by this station, 
Meanwhile the Detroit News had 
established a radio station and, on 
the evening of August 31st, 1920, be 
gan the daily broadcasting of news 
and phonograph music. It was thus 
the first newspaper in the world to 
employ this new engine of publicity 
and service. 

This date, August 31st, precedes by 
two months and a few days the formal 
opening of a more powerful station by 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manv- 
facturing Company of East Pitts 
burgh. One of the company’s engin- 
eers had been experimenting at home 
with radio transmission for more than 
a year previous with phonograph 
records and a banjo soloist, broad- 
casting concerts on Saturday night as 
part of his research work. 

Following these pioneer broadcast- 
ing stations were rapidly established 
not only by the manufacturers of radio 
apparatus, but by department stores, 
newspapers, hotels, and theatres as 4 
new and impressive form of direct 
publicity. The first official broad- 
casting licenses were issued in Septen- 
ber, 1921, three in number, a fourth 
was added in October, a fifth in Nov- 
ember, and twenty-three in December 
of that year. The rush was now 0, 
fcr at the close of 1922 instead of % 
stations there were 576 licensed sta 
tions of all types. By May, 1928, the 
maximum of 591 was reached, and 0 
December 15th, 1924 there were 538 
licensed broadcasting stations. Nev 
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‘ican J _ ” 
af} A Universal Opinion— 
ono- 
hich . 
wen t is the concensus of all who have seen them 
‘ams that The GOLDEN BOOK of Favorite Songs 
ancy and The GRAY BOOK of Favorite Songs are 
“ams far the best low priced song books. Therefore 
Hon. when you are in need of new assembly song 
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licenses are added each month, while 
other stations, mostly small ones, 
drop out. 

According to Secretary Hoover, 
there are probably five million receiv- 
ing sets in use in this country and over 
200,000 men are busy making the es- 
sential parts for more. Radio shops 
have sprung up everywhere and the 
sales of apparatus have increased from 
a million dollars a year to a million 
dollars a day. Naturally the makers 
of phonographs and musical instru- 
ments bewail the craze that has tem- 
porarily hurt their business. 

The fascination of this space anni- 
hilator lies in the ability to catch from 
the ether and make captive voices 
from far away, together with the 
ability to shift at pleasure from one 
source or station to another. Add to 
this the great variety of entertainment 
and instruction available, and to this 
freedom of selectivity add the further 
fact that this mass of entertainment 
and enlightenment ranging from the 
latest fox trot or pugilistic encounter 
to a solemn Cathedral service, pro- 
vided at a cost to station owners of 
ten million dollars a year, is free to all 
—and the spell of radio is explained. 

A notable date in 1922 was Septem- 
ber 15th, when, so far as known, the 
first organ recital ever broadcast was 
sent out from the John Wanamaker 
store in Philadelphia. The great or- 
gan was clearly heard in Boston, and 
in later recitals has been heard in 
Alaska and British Guiana, as well as 
in England. 

The developments of 1924 are inter- 
connections of stations making pos- 
sible a simultaneous nation-wide broad 
casting of important events. Already 
vast audiences of twenty-five million 
people have listened to broadcast 
messages, and the recent political 


landslide is attributed in part to the 
fact that half the country heard with 
its own ears the wearisome, jangling 
disharmony of an almost disrupted 
nominating convention. It is only, 
question of time when the whok 
country will be converted into a sing 
huge auditorium, and it is altogethe 
possible that some day a single voice 
may be heard at the same momen 
over the entire globe. 

It was on New Year’s Eve, Decen. 
ber 31, 1923, that a radio concert was 
broadcast from KDKA in Pittsburgh 
and received in England and rebroad- 
cast through the British stations; and 
on February 23d a concert broadcast 
by the same station and relayed from 
London was heard clearly in Calcutta, 
India. That the unforced singing of 
a single voice in Pittsburgh could 
carry its message to far. away Indias 
indeed startling. 

The worth of this new and heighten. 
ed form of speech depends altogether 
on the use made of it. It is the char- 
acter of what is transmitted that alone 
really counts, and as the novelty d 
listening to distant speech and musi 
wears off the public will listen, not for 
the sake of listening, but for what it 
hears. 

In this country what the people 
hears is dependent for its quality solely 
upon the discretion of the individual 
program managers, programs there 
fore rise no higher than the intell- 
gence of the program director and 
hundreds of them are still unconvinced 
that the public cares for anything but 
the cheapest musical bunk. Since 
free public radio-telephony had its in- 
ception solely as a means of advertis 
ing and creating “good-will,” the 
constant aim of the program makers 
has been to please the public—to give 
the public what it wants and plenty 
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it. Although advertising was the 
motive for the enterprise, those in 
charge quickly found that direct ad- 
vertising automatically develops its 
own resistance, for the radio fan listens 
only to what sounds good to him, 
otherwise he tunes out. Since public 
broadcasting is practically only four 
years old, in fact the majority of the 
important stations are but two years 
old, the whole process has been going 
through a rapid experimental stage in 
which the public has been tried out 
(sometimes very much tried) and the 
program makers themselves have been 
getting experience. 

From the very start music has been 
a leading feature, and quickly the 
Broadway publishers of popular music 
seized this new channel of song-plug- 
ging” to exploit their would-be “hits.” 
What happened? The constant re- 
petition of this stuff soon brought its 
own reaction in a mental nausea that 
former admirers and purchasers of 
“popular music” had not suspected 
they were capable of. To list a few 
titles of recent so-called “hits” will 
perhaps make this clear:—Red Hot 
Mamma, Don’t blame it all on me, 
Since Mother bobbed her hair, She fell 
down on her cadenza, Hard-Boiled Rose, 
I want to be left all alone, Why did I 
kiss that girl? I can’t get the one I want, 
Hard Hearted Hannah, I need some 
petting, Where I’ll end nobody knows, 
Mr. Radio man, No one knows what 
its all about, Doodle-doo-doo!, not to 
mention the St. Louis Blues, or the 
New Orleans Wiggle, and other char- 
acteristic American products. The 
oftener normal every-day folk heard 
these manufactured attempts at popu- 
larity the less they liked them. The 
sales of “popular” music notably de- 
clined, some of its publishers became 
bankrupt, others dropped a losing 


game, and the cry went up that the 
broadcasting of copyrighted music 
was ruining music publishers. On the 
contrary other publishers manintained 
and still maintain that the broadcast. 
ing of their copyrighted music ha; 
very perceptably increased its sal 
and therefore automatically increased 
the royalties paid to composers. The 
publishers, however, are not “denizens 
of Tin Pan Alley” and issue a bette 
and more wholesome type of song. 
The effort of the popular publishers 
together with some of the high clas 
group to collect payment for perfor. 


‘mance from the broadcasters and the 


resistance on the part of combined 
broadcasters has resulted in contro- 
versy and litigation. 

It is contended that free broadcast- 
ing is not public performance for profi 
in the meaning of the copyright law. 
To which comes the rejoinder that the 
great broadcasting stations erected 
and maintained at heavy expense are 
not set up as philanthropic institutions 
merely to radiate free entertainment to 
curious ears, but the millions involved 
are invested for profit and nothing else. 
Curiously, the musical selection the 
broadcasting of which is now the sub- 
ject of litigation is entitled Somebody's 
Wrong. 

But the radio cannot survive with- 
out music. The program manager of 
one of the most important stations in 
America wrote me a few weeks ago: 
“Music is the foundation on which 
broadcasting rests. We would close 
our station today if we had no music, 
and so would anybody else who runs 
a station.” 

In order to ascertain how much 
music and what kind of music the radio 
public is seeking and getting I sent 4 
questionnaire of nineteen items to the 
principal broadcasters in the United 
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States and received fifty replies, some 
of them elaborated and of great in- 
terest. This has been supplemented 
by personal interviews and an ex- 
tended correspondence. 

To my first question: ‘‘How does 
music compare in popularity with 
other broadcasting features?’ forty- 
nine of the fifty squarely ranked music 
first. The fiftieth man put it second 
and when I sent across the continent 
to learn what he ranked first he replied 
that his “Hoot Owls” were his great- 
est attraction and fifty per cent of 
their feature was music, adding that 
“in his section as elsewhere music was 
the staple line for radio.””’ In ranking 
music first there is therefore practical 
unanimity, for in the words of an im- 
portant station, “No other broad- 
casting feature can be compared with 
music.” 

The great majority stated that their 
listeners were asking for more music, 
for better music and for a finer type of 
performance. The replies on the type 
of performance were brought out by 
the query as to whether the listening 
public were satisfied with the average 
volunteer artist or not. It is common 
knowledge that program managers 
depend chiefly on singers and instru- 
mentalists who in their eagerness for 
publicity are quite ready to give their 
services without pay. The manager 
of a large station said that his card 
catalog of local ‘‘concert artists” was 
astonishing in bulk; the amount of 
available free talent was a constant 
surprise, and the task of choosing from 
it difficult and not always successful. 
He further stated that even with an 
abundance of free talent the expense 
of running the station was very great, 
and few stations in the country could, 
under existing conditions, afford to pay 
for high-class artists. This condition 


has resulted in the current nightly 
flood of immature or mediocre per. 
formances both vocal and instrument. 
al. There are, of course, frequent 
happy exceptions, but in honesty it 
must be admitted that the average 
performance is not of a type to interest 
really musical people; moreover, the 
best concert artists are, by their con. 
tracts with managers, forbidden to 
sing before the microphone either in 
the studio or concert hall. Certainly 
the radio will never reach the more 
discriminating listeners until the stan- 
dard of performance and the character 
of the music performed is raised. In 
the words of one thoughtful broad- 
caster, the listeners, whether fond of 
the better-class music of the “‘popular” 
type, are calling for better music of 
each type—‘‘music performed in a 
more professional and efficient way.” 
Another man writes, “The amateur 
day has gone,’’ and further states: 
“The ordinary run of exponents of the 
classics, especially vocalists, available 
to stations of our type, are usually 
rotten and discredit the cause of better 
music. Our most significant and val- 
uable response invariably follows the 
popular presentation of so-called ‘clas- 
sic’ music.” 

That music by a group of performers 
is much preferred to solo music is also 
clearly indicated. Small groups are 
handled in a studio with much more 
success than large groups, which do 
not transmit as well under present 
conditions. Akin to this is the fact 
that instrumental numbers are decide- 
dly preferred to vocal numbers. This 
is due in part to the usual technical 
superiority of instrumental performers 
to the average vocalist, who when 
singing into a microphone finds that 
her pretty face, attractive gown, 


(Continued on page 67) 
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SCIENTIFIC TESTING IN MUSIC 


By JACOB KWALWASSER, PH. D., University of Iowa. 


You may think me credulous in be- 
lieving that we have more to expect 
from testing in music than from any 
other single source. The tests give 
us a basis for a science of vocational 
guidance in music, enabling us to pre- 
dict probable success or failure with a 
high degree of reliability. Tests pro- 
mise to refine our teaching procedure, 
resulting in the substitution of more 
efficient methods. Tests will enable 
us to build a pedagogy based upon 
scientific procedure. With such a 
pedagogy more will be accomplished 
with less expenditure of energy. Not 
only will the quantity be increased, 
but the quality of musical training will 
be superior. Tests enable us to faci- 
litate group instruction. Waste re- 
sulting from heterogeneous grouping 
may thereby be eliminated. Tests 
will reveal race characteristics and will 
aid the music educator in devising a 
course of study and teaching procedure 
to meet race requirements. These 
are but a few of the contributions of 
systematic testing which will be reali- 
zed within the next few years. 

Since the space allotted me is limit- 
ed, I shall pass on to a consideration 
of but a few of these contributions. 

At present we are hopelessly ignor- 
ant of the significance of race in the 
study of music. We have all observed 


that certain races prefer certain in- 


struments to the exclusion of others, 
Why should the violin, more than any 
other instrument appeal to the 
Jews? Why should they be superior 
in their command of the instrument? 
No attempt has ever been made to 
analyze their fondness for the instru- 
ment and their skill in manipulating it. 
Yet the psychological traits which 
manifest themselves so magnetically 
are both present and measurable. 
The study which I am about to report 
deals not with the Semetic but with 
the Ethiopian race. 

In a study conducted in the city of 
Gary, Indiana, we investigated the 
musical characteristics of 200 fifth 
grade white and 200 fifth grade colored 
children. An attempt was made to 
get a fair sampling in order to make the 
investigation as significant as possible. 
This I am fully convinced was entirely 
accomplished. The study revealed 
many significant differences between 
the two groups. The colored child 
ranks higher in the sense of time and 
rhythm, while the white child is super- 
ior to the colored in respect to the 
sense of pitch and intensity. These 
comparisons are based on the Sea- 
shore ‘‘Measures of Musical Talent.” 

Some significant differences were 
uncovered in achievement. The ne 
gro is superior to the whilte child in his 
ability to translate musical notation 
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into sound. This was revealed in 
Test 10 of the Kwalwasser-Ruch 
Musical Accomplishment Test. which 
calls for the recognition of 10 familiar 
songs, such as The Star Spangled 
Banner, Dixie, Holy Night, etc., from 
notation. In order to name the songs 
correctly, the child must be able to 
hear the songs subjectively. The 
average score earned by the fifth 
grade colored child was 37, while the 
average for fifth grade white child was 
only 14. Comparing the two races 
in general, musical accomplishment on 
the basis of this test, we find that the 
negro is one grade in advance of the 
fifth grade white child in Gary, and 
1.6 grades in advance of the norm for 
the fifth grade found in the manual. 

To digress for a brief excursion into 
the field of race psychology, it must be 
admitted that authorities in the field 
differ. G. S. Hall believes that the 
white and colored children are equal 
up to the age of 12, but that the white 
child shoots ahead, intellectually, after 
the age of 12. LeBon concludes that 
the negro is markedly inferior because 
of his incapacity to reason. Barden 
states that we. can never make the 
negro like the white man mentally. 
Thorndike can see very little difference 
between the two races in respect to 
their sensory and sensory-motor equip- 
ment, but he can see significant differ- 
ences in respect to analytical thinking 
and creative imagination. And lastly, 
Bache proves that the negro has a 
quicker reaction time to auditory, 
visual and electric stimulation, and 
therefore, the negro is superior to the 
white race in automatic action. From 
these and many other views that I 
might present, it may be seen that 
while the matter of superiority may 
be debatable, the recognition of dif- 
ferences between the two races, re- 


gardless of advantage is conceded by 
all authorities. 

In the eyes of the music supervisor, 
no differences exist between the two 
races, and they are actually considered 
equal musically. We must remember 
that we fail in educational work if we 
make no attempt to adapt the subject 
taught to the needs and nature of the 
child. 

This then is a challenge of race test- 
ing in music. Are we not doing cer- 
tain races damage by refusing to 
recognize their musical proclivities, 
when we subject them to courses of 
music and a type of teaching which 
are designed to meet the needs of an 
entirely different group? Are we not 
attempting to develop a uniform mu- 
sical product in spite of the fact that 
such a result is absolutely unaccom- 
plishable? 

It is not my intention to reveal that 
the negro suffers more from this con- 
dition of maladjustment than the 
white child, for this is exactly what I 
do not believe. If the negro’s position 
is bad in music, we must admit that 
the position of the white child is in- 
finitely worse. The difference be- 
tween the average negro and average 
white child is insignificant when com- 
pared with the differences existing 
within either race alone. There can 
be no doubt as to the accuracy of this 
statement, for it is an established fact 
that greater variation exists within 
either race than we find between the 
average of the two races. If I have 
made the issue clear for adapting a 
course of study to the needs of the 
negro, is there any logic or justice in 
refusing to do as much for the white 
child? In order to accomplish this 
end we must regroup and reclassify on 
the basis of the tests described in the 
first section of this paper. 
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If I were to recommend that music 
teachers spend less time in naming 
and identifying symbols used in con- 
nection with note-reading, in order to 
improve their teaching of sight-read- 
ing, I should be considered rather 
unorthodox. But by actual meas- 
urement it was found that the negro 
in Gary was inferior to the white child 
in naming syllables, in knowledge of 
rest values, in knowledge of note 
values and knowledge of musical 
terms and symbols, but in spite of 
these definiencies the negro is superior 
in manipulating these very symbols. 
While this situation may seem some- 
what irregular, it proves convincingly 
that there is a difference between talk- 
ing about symbols and executing 
them. The negro is not always able 
to name the symbols correctly but he 
has what is infinitely more important, 
a functional knowledge of their inter- 
pretation that is superior to the white 
child’s. 

This situation, contradictory as it 
sounds, is nevertheless easily explain- 
able. There is a great difference be- 
tween naming a note and producing 
the sound it calls for. And since the 
process of naming symbols seems to be 
of no assistance in manipulating them 
the question which naturally suggests 
itself is why name syllables? I re- 
alize that it is sacriligeous to think of 
living in a world devoid of syllables, 
but I take comfort in the thought that 
after syllables go, something more use- 
ful may follow. 

If we agree, then, that note-reading 
has been discarded because it has not 
been taught proficiently in general, 
and that it has value and therefore 
should be retained, we must turn to 
tests and measurements for a service 
which they alone may render. We 
are not justified in believing that only 


music needs refinement in its method. 
ology, for other subjects are now 
being critically evaluated and as a 
result, promise to be better taught in 
the future. This refinement in the 
teaching of other school subjects, such 
as spelling, reading and arithmetic, js 
the direct contribution of the scientific 
research spirit which manifests itself 
in testing, measuring and evaluating 
different types of teaching methods 
and resultant learning as derived from 
the different methods. 

If, however, you see no reason for 
refining our teaching methodology, 
removing it from tradition and estab- 
lishing it on a new basis of scientific 
pedagogy, I need only review some of 
the equivocal problems that confront 
us. It might be added that the prob- 
lems represent a perplexing situation, 
since equally representative men are 
found on both sides. A few of the 
problems follow: Does the accom- 
paniment aid or hinder the learning 
process? Should two-part singing be 
introduced by rounds? Should two- 
part singing be attempted simultane 
ously? Should both parts be written 
on the same staff? Should a book 
series be built on the assumption that 
the scale track is easier and more 
desirable than the chord track? Is 
the part method better than the whole 
method in memorization? Is the fix- 
ed “do” better than the movable 
“do?” Should syllables be discarded 
in note-singing? Does the adolescent 
boy’s voice break in two or more 
parts? 

And so I might continue with at 
almost ‘inexhaustible supply of que 
tions that are contraversal. Conjec 
ture, speculation, and opinion seldom 
prove anything satisfactorily. If we 
are to develop a science of music 
methodology, we must replace the 
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| THE MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES 


Music Appreciation Course 


Singing and familiarity with standard vocal music is essential, and 
yet that musical activity common to the greatest number of people 
is listening. 

Therefore pupils, while their minds are plastic, should have actual 
contact with plenty of good music, so they may learn to listen intel- 
ligently. 


The Music Appreciation Course 


gives pupi's the opportunity 


To discover definite form and design in music 





\ 
To hear constantly the enduring classics in music | 


To detect the characteristics of individual composers 





/ To respond intellectually and emotionally to stirring 











( rhythms, fine melodies, and beautiful harmonic 
effects 
To develop a genuine growth in music 
To develop a better balanced character } 





60 Double-faced Phonograph Records---Specially Prepared Equipment 
Edited by leading educators; recorded by members of the NewYork 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direction of Dr. Henry Hadley. 


‘‘Music Appreciation in the Schoolroom’’ 


containing full and complete instructions, enables teachers to secure 
adequate results. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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traditional method of solving such 
problems by the newer and more 
scientific methods, which employ rigid 
control conditions accompanying ex- 
perimentation. With the technic of 
the psychological and educational ex- 
perimenter it is possible to investigate 
all of the questions which appear in 
the preceding paragraph and answer 
them impartially on the basis of merit 
alone. In fact, some of these prob- 
lems are being studied at the present 
time in the University of Iowa, with 
the aid of tests and other devices. 
What in earlier times required specu- 
lative treatment, is now being evalua- 
ted by the aid of objective measure- 
ments. 

Furthermore, there is nothing ini- 
mical in the acientific study of art 
problems. We are interested in uni- 
versalizing music. We want music to 
influence the lives of more people. 
Not only do we desire more quantity 
but also more quality in music’s cou- 
tacts. No art or science is self-suf- 
ficient. The science of sociology rests 
on the science of psychology and both 
in turn on biology. The music edu- 
cator must be more than a musician, 
and a pedagogue. He must know 
something of the developments in the 
field of music psychology, which will 
enable him to give reliable vocational 
guidance, and aid in refining music 
methodology to the end that music 
may be better taught and more inti- 
mately appreciated. 





NEW BULLETINS 


Bulletins 4, 5, and 6, are published 
and ready for distribution. 

Bulletin No. 4 is the report of the 
Educational Council on Junior High 
Schools. 10 cents. +a 

Bulletin No. 5 is the Educational 
Council’s report on Standard Course for 
the Music Training of the Grade Teach- 
er. 10 cents. 

Bulletin No. 6 contains the Survey 
on Instrumental Music, made by Dr. V. 
L. F. Rebmann, and presented by the 
Committee on Instrumental Music. 10 
cents. 

Orders may be sent for quantities or 
single copies of these bulletins to the 
Journal office. 











NEW ADDRESSES 


Have you changed your address this 
fall? IF SO HAVE YOU SENT YOUR 
NEW HOME ADDRESS TO THE 
JOURNAL OFFICE? Unless you do 
this the JOURNAL mav not reach you 
promptly, if at all. Whether you have 
made a change or not, we would greatly 
appreciate knowing that our mailing 
list is correct. DO IT TODAY. 














NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 


I am impelled to address a special 
communication to the members of the 
Music Supervisors’ National Confer. 
ence in the interest of National Music 
Week. It is quite possible that in 
some communities where there is a 
full program of musical activities run- 
ning throughout the year the special 
emphasis which comes from observing 
music week is unnecessary. In most 
communities, however, I am con- 
vinced as to the value of focusing the 
attention of the public on music for 
the period of a week. 


The success of the idea in some of 
our larger cities has been little short of 
phenomenal and has undoubtedly sue- 
ceeded in directing the attention of 
thousands of people living under high 
pressure to the great benefits of a 
mental, moral, and spiritual character 
which come from making music 4 
more vital part of life. 


I bespeak the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the members of the Conference 
in this important enterprise. 


Edgar B. Gordon. 
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MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


WILLIAM W. NORTON, Chairman 
Flint, Michigan 


Most of the State Committees have 
the Membership Campaign well under 
way. They are experiencing a little 
trouble on some renewals from parties 
who at one time were members and so 
are sending in only two dollars for 
renewal. This is an annual renewal 
and if dues have not been paid an- 
nually these parties must rejoin with 
three dollar membership fee as a new 
active member. 

Reports have not been received 
from the State Chairmen as to the 
actual number of memberships to 
date. However, Michigan has al- 
ready reported with checks to Mr. 
McFee for over one hundred member- 
ships. 

Aside from the contributing mem- 
berships reported last times, we have 
received renewal contributors—Oscar 
E. Robinson, Fanny C. Annidon, 
Dorothy B. McFarland, Jay W. Fay, 
Mrs. Jay W. Fay, Wm. Arms Fisher. 

In some states letters have been 
sent to Boards of Education and School 
Superintendents urging their atten- 
dance and the sending of their Super- 
visor. 

Supervisors who have not yet sent 
in membership cards to their state 
chairman, Get Busy! Do you realize 
that the improved conditions under 
which you work today were brought 
about largely thru the National Con- 
ference? Have you not therefore an 
obligation? 


Do you realize that numerous at- 
tempts to have music abolished from 
our schools have been thwarted by the 
National Conference? 

Do you know that the music classes 
including organization rehearsals held 
in school time instead of after school 
was a result of the Conference acti- 
vity? Do you know your very job 
you owe to the work of the Conference. 

Acknowledge your obligation at 
least to the extent of sending in your 
membership at once to the state chair- 
man! Make the check payable to our 
treasurer, A. V. McFee. 





CONFERENCE PUBLICATIONS 


Following is a list of publications 
which should be found in the private 
library of every supervisor of music, 
and in every school and public library. 
There are no other publications that are 
as valuable to the teacher of public 
school music. Particularly is this true 
of the Annual Book of Proceedings of 
the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference, which is a veritable mine of 
information and a constant source of 
inspiration to the progressive teacher. 


Book of Proceedings of the Music Supervisors 
National Conference 


1913 to 1919 Meetings, each....................... mT) 
1920 to 1925 Meetings, each... wena 
Educational Council Bulletins: 
No. 1 Standard Course of Study in Music 


and Training Courses for Supervisors... P| 
No. 2 Plan for Granting High School . 
ote for Applied Music ........................---- “10 


No. 3 Report of Study of Music Instruc- 
tion in the Public Schools of the United 





States ad 
No. 4 Report on Junior High Schools......... 10 
No. 5 Standard Course for the Music 
Training of Grade Teachers .................-.----- 10 
a 6 hy * on Instrumental Music, ' 
y V. a P 





Any of the above publications may 
be secured by writing the Journal office. 
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Scene in kindergarten of new 
Benjamin Bosse School, Evans- 
ville, Indiana. Miessner Pianos 
sold by Harding & Miller. 








a 


The Little Miessner Piano, First Choice Again-- 


Here is the little Miessner used in the kindergarten of the new Ben- 
jamin Bosse School, Evansville, Ind. This new school is one of the 
most modern and finely equipped in southern Indiana. 

The choice of the Miessner here is additional proof of the high regard 
educators everywhere hold for the original small piano. The Miessner 
is built especially for school use and therefore is able to serve school 
purposes better than other instruments. 

The Miessner possesses many advanced features—small size and light 
weight which make it easily moved to serve in different rooms; a big, 
beautiful tone that inspires children to take greater interest in music; new, 
improved principles of low tension stringing which make it hold its tone 
longer, even with hard school room use. Throughout it is a quality 
built instrument. 

The 3 ft. 7 in. high Miessner is the piano you should have for your 
schools. It is particularly suitable for Class Piano Instruction. Return 
the attached coupon for complete information today. 


Miessner Piano Co., 114 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MITESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 








special price to schools. ii has I i iiisieciatiicesicsaeunicsiliciianaciaa 





Miessner Piar.o Co., 
114 Reed St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Please send me Miessner Add 
en 

catalog, details of your special d 

10-day free trial offer and 
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DETROIT—1926 CONFERENCE CITY 


Schools, Local Musicians and Civic Bodies Plan With 
Conference Officers for Red Letter Week 





The annual meeting 
of the Music Super- 
visors National Con- 
ference in Detroit, 
Michigan, April 12 to 
16, will be one of the 
great events in the 
musical world for the 
year 1926, and should 
be one of the largest 
and best meetings of 
the organization. 
President Edgar B. 
Gordon has in the 
making, a program 
which should satisfy 








much that will interest 
all who attend the 
meeting. Just to ride 
around (to walk would 
take too long) the Ford 
Motor plant out in 
Highland Park gives 
one something of an 
idea as to where the 
“7000 Since Y esterday” 
come from, but don't 
forget that a great ma- 
jority of all motor cars 
in the world were made 
in Detroit. Therefore, 
don’t forget to ask to 


every taste, from the OSSIP GABRILOWITCH be shown the Packard 
e ° Conductor dill 
musical highbrow who Detroit Symphony Orchestra factory, the Cadillac, 


is bored with almost 
everything, to the new teacher in the 
ranks of supervisors who gets a thrill 
and a real inspiration from anything. 
Detroit is in a position, and plans to 
provide the Conference people with a 
good time, in every sense of the word. 
The Motor City of the World has 


Studebaker, Chrysler, 
Lincoln, Hupmobile, Dodge, Rincken- 
backer and “What have you.” (We are 
given to understand that there is little 
authenticity in the rumor that every 
supervisor is to be given a fine new 
automobile. ) 
But most Conference people, do not 
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ASSEMBLY 
SINGING 


OPERATE 
DAYLIGHT 





HUNDREDS [OF SCIHOOLS 


ARE SOLVING THEIR ASSEMBLY 
SINGING PROBLEMS with 


SIMS SONG SLIDES 


Concentrated attention--all eyes 


No Other Method on music and baton at once. 


New copyrighted material not 
has these Advantages— J eisewhere available for assembly 


singing. 
Economy of time and money. 


Rapid development of sight- 
reading ability. 


Sims SONG SLIDE CORP. 


KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI 
ea a *."¢ - WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE - - - = = = 
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THOMAS CHILVERS 
Director of Music 
attend the meetings to see the sights 
but rather to go to all of the meetings 
all day and well into the night, for 
isn’t the “‘Lobby Sing” just about the 
finest thing at the Conference? 

The Musicians of Detroit, and of 
Michigan are making great plans to 
give the Conference delegates a royal 
welcome. Beginning with the address- 
es of welcome the first thing Monday 
morning, by Superintendent Frank 








CLARA ELLEN STAR 
Supervisor of Music 


Cody, and Supervisor Thomas Chi. 
vers, until late in the evening, the day 
will be one to be remembered because 
everyone will be made to feel at home 
by Michigan people. 

One of the factors in the rapid 
growth of music in Detroit is the 
Symphony Orchestra under the mag. 
nificent leadership of Ossip Gabrilo. 
witch. Not only are we to hea 
this fine band in one of their strong 
programs, but Mr. Gabrilowitch wil 
also conduct the National High School 
Orchestra of 210 players, sent from all 
parts of the country. 





EDITH RHETTS 
Educational Director 


One might continue to enumerate 
the things which are in store for us at 
Detroit, but space will not permit. 
A second Concert—an Educational 
program by the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, with Miss Edith Rhetts in 
charge; another by Frederick Alexan- 
der’s splendid Choir from Ypsilanti 
State Normal College; reception and 
sight seeing tours, will all combine to 
make the week of April 12th an im- 
portant one in the history of the Con 
ference, and Public School Music. 
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" Put beautiful 
ns ut beautifu 
“Tl p lody int hool 
pid ’ ° “ ” “ ° 1 9 © 
the A CHILD’s crying out “Oh, that star!” ... “Such white, white snow!” is 
an instinctive response to beauty and its mystery. His wonder opens to 
ag: the things you can never teach by words. Yet through pure melody—tones 
tlo- rich and clear from the Victrola—you can put into the child-mind glows, 
ear rhythms, soft callings—exquisite pleasure for every listening moment. 
ong For early morning, use such freshness as Schubert’s Hark! Hark! the 
i Lark. For joyous study—lyrics, old hunting songs; 4ve Maria as Ellen 
wi sang it to the harp of Allen-Bane; emotional dramatic readings that include 
100] the veritable shouts of a Roman mob. Use folk-songs for phrasing. Beau- 
all tiful rhythms for child-dances—simple to teach, yet who knows how far and 
priceless in result. For imagination—Saint-Saens’ The Swan—lake-music 
so softly rippling you can tell when the white bird lifts its head! These 
bring the artists and artistry of the world into the silence of classrooms. 
Think of Schubert’s Allegro Moderato, where the beauty of woodwinds 
summons the rustling of invisible forces to the listening minds of the children. 
You will want to know how other schools use the Victrola and Victor 
records to bring beautiful pure melody to their pupils. Send for information 
—or at any store selling Victor products, ask to hear these records. As you 
listen, your mind will create abundant uses for them in classwork. 
Allegro Moderato Unfinished Negro Spiritual (Dvordk— 
Symphony (Schubert) Kreisler) - Frirz Kreister 1122 
PHILADZLPHIA OrcHESTRA 6459 On Wings of Song 
Ave Maria (Schubert) Marsu 55052 (Mendelssohn) - WHetreTz 6152 
By the Waters of Minnetonka Praeludium _ (Jarnefelt) 
(Cavanass—Lieurance) Vicror CoNCERT ORCHESTRA 18323 
Cuemet 1015 Salut d’Amour 
Devotion (Mascagni) (Elgar) - - - Zimparisr 890 
Mormon TABERNACLE CHoIR 19829 Serenade . 
cml om Cheaiiialin (Titl) - Neapourran Trio 16995 
(Londonderry Air) Frirz Slumber Boat 
Kreistern—Huso Kreister 3017 (Riley— Gaynor) LitTLerieLD 18448 
Solvejg’s Cradle Song—‘“‘Peer 
Four Leaf Clover Siti pac 
: Gynt” (Grieg) - - Marsn 45321 
(Brownell) - - Wititams~ 855 
Hark! Hark! the Lark — ov! —- * Lag ow ae 
(Schubert) - - - Gtruck 664 Pst J - oe a 7 
Liebestraum (Liszt) SAMAROFF 6269 (Drdia) - Frrrz Kreister 716 
ate Lo, Here the Gentle Lark Swan, The 
-at (Bishop) - - + Gtuck 654 (Saint-Saens) - K1npier 45096 
t Minuet in G To a Wild Rose 
it, (Beethoven) - - Power, 804 (MacDowell) Venetian Trio 18208 
nal Morning— “Peer Gynt” (Grieg) Waltz in E Flat 
ny Victor Concert OrcHestra 35470 (Durand) - - + Bauer 6508 
j My Mother Bids Me Bind Waltz in G Flat Major 
In My Hair (Haydn) Marsu 45092 (Chopin) - + MotseivircnH 55156 
an- ' 
afi The Educational Department 
nd 
to 
m- VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
yn- a ‘2t0 U8 ret Orr % 
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President’s Corner 





A MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT GORDON 


Some Essential Features of the Detroit Program 


Fellow Members: 

It is my desire to reveal to you what 
was in my mind when I determined 
upon some of the essential features of 
the Detroit program. Obviously it is 
the duty of the one charged with this 
difficult task to make the program re- 
flect in so far as possible the signifi- 
cant development in public school 
music and to lend encouragement to 
those aspects which give promise of 
development. 

So many items which have become 
almost a part of conference routine 
demand a place on the program that 
the first problem is quite largely one 
of elimination. Certain features of 
undoubted value have therefore been 
deliberately omitted to make room 
for new features. 

In my opinion the greatest single 
need of public school music at the 
present time is to have its aims, ob- 
jectives, and educational values inter- 
preted by educational authorities 
whose word carries weight among 
superintendents of schools and others 
in administrative positions. 

After much consideration, therefore, 
I have chosen two speakers for the 
General Session on the afternoon of 
the first day from whom we have 
reason to expect noteworthy addresses 
—Professor Thomas H. Briggs of 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer. 
sity, who will speak from the view. 
point of one in the field of general 
education and Mr. Will Earhart of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, who wil 
speak as our own educational philo- 
sopher. 

Since the community music point of 
view has so largely influenced ou 
policies of late years and since the 
socializing of our public school music 
has in turn been such an important 
factor in the development of civic 
music I felt that it would be worth 
while to devote a general session toa 
consideration of this social viewpoint 
in its relation to other movements of a 
civic character. I, therefore, invited 
professor P. W. Dykema of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, whom 
we concede pre-eminence in this field 
to build a program around the idea: 
“The Significance for School Music of 
the Increasing Emphasis on Music in 
Recreational Programs.”’ 

The subject of Music Contests 1s 
one which is of growing importance. 
In Great Britian, the competitive 
music festival has, for many yeal’, 
been an activity of extreme value. 
The British seem to have evolved 4 
method of handling such contests 
which minimizes the objectionable 
features and magnifies the desirable 
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Ditson Orchestra Folio 
for Beginners 


This folio has been advertised previously as Progressive Folio, which 
has been changed, as the word “‘Progressive’”’ conflicted with the rights 


of another publisher. 


It is the best educational orchestra folio ever issued, for it combines 
education with pleasure. Send for free sample 1st Violin Parts. 








Net Price: Piano book, 75 cents; other books, 50 cents each. 





Of Direct Interest to Every Music Supervisor, Normal 
School and Educator 
AMERICAN BAND INSTRUCTOR. For Schools and Amateur Bands. 


By T. H. Rollinson. 25 books Each $ .40 
DITSON OPERATIC ALBUM. Ed. by Kar! Rissland 2.00 
DITSON’S ORCHESTRA FOLIO FOR BEGINNERS 
DITSON TRIO ALBUM. Nos.1and2. Ed. by Karl Rissland Each 2.00 
EASY EDITION FOR ORCHESTRA 
ESSENTIALS IN CONDUCTING. By Karl W. Gehrkens, A. M. 1.75 
GIDDINGS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASS METHOD FOR THE PIANO. 

By T. P. Giddings and Wilma A. Gilman: 

Teacher's Manual 1.00 

Class Readers, Nos. 1 and 2 Each .75 

Class Keyboard (paper) per doz., 50c Each .05 
HARMONY FOR EAR, EYE, AND KEYBOARD. By Arthur E. Heacox 

(Music Students Library) 1.50 
INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC APPRECIATION AND HISTORY. 7 

1. 


By Dorothy Tremble Moyer 
MITCHELL’S CLASS METHODS FOR THE VIOLIN VIOLA, CLARINET, CORNET, 
AND TROMBONE OR BARITONE 
MUSIC APPRECIATION. 
Based on methods of literary criticism. 
By Clarence G. Hamilton, A. M. 2.50 
MUSIC STUDENTS PIANO COURSE. A logical basis for the granting of school credit 


MUSIC SUPERVISOR. By Thomas Tapper 1.50 
OUTLINES OF MUSIC HISTORY. By Clarence G. Hamilton, A. M. 2.26 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA SERIES. Nineteen numbers published 
SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS AND BANDS. By Glenn H. Woods . 2.00 
TAPPER’S GRADED PIANO COURSE. By Thomas Tapper 
Studies In seven grades Each .75 
Pieces. In seven grades Each .75 
Manuals for teacher and pupil. Grades I, II, III Each .75 
TAPPER'S FIRST PIANO BOOK. By Thomas Tapper 
Revised edition 15 
Revised Spanish edition 1.00 
TYPICAL PIANO PIECES AND SONGS. Illustrative examples that appear in - 
1. 


Music Appreciation 
Descriptive matter of the above will be sent on request 


All prices are NET 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-9 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., _—_ 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
ORDER OF YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
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qualities. We, in the United States 
have not been so fortunate in this 
respect because there is still consider- 
able room for criticism of the way in 
which our contests are run. This is 
due, in part to lack of experience and 
to the fact that the experiments which 
have been made have not been cor- 
related into any kind of a standardized 
procedure. 

It seemed to me that the time had 
come for the Conference to take cog- 
nizance of the contest movement and 
to provide an opportunity for the 
exchange of ideas and for the threshing 
out of mooted questions. Past-presi- 
dent Frank A. Beach of Kansas State 
Teachers College is the pioneer in 
state high school music contests, and 
I have asked him to build the program 
upon this topic. Not only will he 
have speakers of experience from vari- 
ous parts of this country, but he will 
also have representatives from Great 
Britian and from Canada. 

Instrumental music has never been 
given a place on a general session with 
the result that many have been de- 
prived of the opportunity of hearing 
the discussion and demonstration. As 
an inovation, therefore, this policy 
will be changed and a highly profitable 
session under the guidance of Mr. 
Russell Morgan will be offered. It is 
in this field of instrumental music that 
most music supervisors need help; 
therefore this opportunity should be 
welcomed by all. 

It was not my thought to enumerate 
the items of the program but rather 
to indicate my reasons for certain 
features. From the tentative pro- 


gram you will be able to form some 
idea of the wealth of material offered, 
and I may say that the program is not 
complete because each week brings to 
light some fine new item. 


Words are inadequate for me to con- 
vey to you a description of the fine 
work being done by the local commit- 
tee at Detroit. Its contributions in 
connection with the program are going 
to be noteworthy in the history of the 
Conference. Among the numerous 
other things of an exceptional charac- 
ter which it has succeeded in accom- 
plishing is that of realizing my cher- 
ished desire to have a program by the 
racial groups of Detroit. The con- 
ference will climax on Friday night 
with a prgram of song, costume, and 
dance by Finnish, Russian, Polish, 
Lithuanian and other foreign groups, 
It will serve as an admirable object 
lesson to us of the wealth of folk-art 
which too frequently lies unrecognized 
in many of our American communities. 

One final word on the social side of 
the conference. The beautiful new 
banquet hall of the recently completed 
Masonic Temple has been engaged 
for the Informal Banquet on Monday 
night. Accommodations are available 
for twenty-four hundred diners, so 
that there is no chance but what we 
shall all be able to attend. It will 
truly be Detroit night, and we are 
promised an evening long to be re- 
membered. Most of the entertain- 
ment features we shall reserve as a 
surprise for you. As a slight indica- 
tion of the quality of entertainment 
projected, however, I will tell you 
that, immediately after the informal 
banquet, there will be dancing in 
charge of Mr. Henry Ford. He will 
give an exposition of his interest in the 
revival of the old-fashioned dances. 

Expressing the hope of seeing all of 
you at Detroit and with best wishes 
for the New Year, I am, 


Fraternally yours, 
Edgar B. Gordon. 
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Since 1898, ‘‘Holtons” 
have been built under 
the personal supervis- 
ion of Frank Holton 
the Master Builder. 
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With Holton Plans 
Success is Certain 


How many times you’ve envied the school with its 
band out for all its athletic events, its interscholastic 
contests of every kind! How often you’ve wished you 
might have a successful band in your own school, with 
its constant inspiration to better scholarship—its abili- 
ty to place your school before the public in the most 
favorable light—to awaken a new interest among the 
parents, teachers and pupils alike. 

Or if you’re a supervisor of school music, haven’t you 
longed for the chance to divert youthful enthusiasm 
into a band if only you knew at the start that success 
was assured? Think of the joy of such accomplishment, 
the added prestige that comes through the building of 
this type of successful musical organization in your 
community! 

But until Frank Holton & Co., developed their plan 
for school band organization there was no known, prov- 
en, successful method of handling musical groups of 
this kind. Today we can point you to many of the most 
successful school bands in America that owe their bril- 
liant success te Holton organization plans, carefully 
followed. 


A CONFIDENTIAL ADVISORY SERVICE. FREE! 


We'll send you complete organization plans for school 
bands, catalogs and circulars on equipment and sug- 
gestions as to instruction, free on request. We'll give 
you a practical successful solution of your problem, if 
you now have a band that is not a success. Best of all 
we will handle every communication in strict confidence 
—the benefit of our wide experience yours for the ask- 
ing. Others have profited through Holton Service. 
Let Holton be of service to YOU. 


Frank Holton & Co. 


School Service Department 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin 
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America’s XG 
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which is superior. 


“Holtons” have that 
touch of the skilled 
quite that brings 
e ition gained 
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TENATIVE PROGRAM 
MUSIC SUPERVISORS’ NATIONAL CONFERERENCE 


MONDAY, APRIL 12, 1926 


Registration: Hotel Book-Cadillac. 

Visit Exhibits. 

Address of Welcome: Superintendent Frank Cody, Detroit Public Schools, 
and Mr. Thomas Chilvers, Supervisor of Music, Detroit Public Schools— 
Book-Cadillac Ball Room. 

President’s Address. 

Luncheon Meeting of the Executive Board. 

Program: Children Choir, Toronto, Canada, Public Schools. 

Mr. Duncan McKenzie, Director. 

Address: The Place of Music in the Modern Scheme of Education. 

Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Address: Music and its Function: A Quest for Basic Principles. 

Mr. Will Earhart, Director of Music, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Concert: Normal School Choir (two hundred voices), Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
Mr. Frederick Alexander, Conductor. 

Informal Dinner. 

Reception to Members of the Conference, 

Detroit Musicians, 
Mayor Smith and Members of Board of Education. 

Dancing. 

Singing in the Lobby of the Book-Cadillac. 

Led by Second Vice-President George Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Okla. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 13 


Founders’ Breakfast: Mrs. Frances E. Clark, Camden, N. J., in charge. 

Visit Exhibits. 

Discussion and Demonstration of the Problems of Conducting and Inter- 
preting Choral Music*—Book-Cadillac Ball Room. 

Father Finn, Director Paulist Choir, New York. 

General Session. 

Topic: Contests. 

Mr. Frank A. Beach, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Chairman. 
=, Sa is developing an interesting and valuable presentation of this 
subject) 

Luncheon Meeting of the Executive Board. 

Concert: Detroit Grade Schools—Auditorium Cass High School. ' 
Direction of Mr. Fowler Smith, Supervising Instructor of Music, Detroit. 
Miss Irene Sullivan and Miss Gertrude Fleming, Assistant Supervisors. 

General Session. 

Topic: The Social Aspects of Music. 

Mr. P. W. Dykema, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 
(Mr. Dykema is assembling in this program a group of speakers who are 
doing interesting and significant pieces of work in this field.) 

Symphony Concert: Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Conductor. 
Singing in the Lobby of the Book-Cadillac. 
by Roy Parsons, Highland Park, Michigan. 


* In connection with this work, Father Finn wishes to use a mixed chorus of 
trained voices selected from among the supervisors. This will be a rare op- 
portunity for those fortunate enough to be chosen. If interested, send your 
name to the Conference Secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth Carmichael, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 14 


Breakfast by Various State Groups. 
Visit Exhibits. ‘ 
Discussion and Demonstration of the Problems of Conducting and Intepreting 
Choral Music—Auditorium Cass High School. 
Father Finn, Director Paulist Choir, New York. 
Visit to the Cass Technical High School. 

(Instead of visiting the varoius schools in order to observe the work as has 
been customary in the past, it is our purpose to assemble at the Cass Tech- 
nical High every type of vocal and instrumental work which may be of 
interest. It will thus be possible to hear a wide variety of work with 4 
minimum of expenditure of time and energy.) 
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Concert: Cass Technical High School Band 
Mr. Clarence Byrn, Conductor. 
Luncheon Meeting of the Executive Board. 
Educational Program: Detroit Symphony Orchestra—Orchestra Hall. 
Miss Edith Rhetts in charge. 
Sight-seeing Tour of Detroit. (Courtesy Detroit Chamber of Commerze.) 
Initiation and Formal Banquet, Phi Mu Alpha, Sinfonia. 
Initiation and Formal Banquet, Sigma Alpha Iota. 
Concert: Racial Groups of Detroit. 
Singing in the Lobby of the Book-Cadillac. 
Led by William W. Norton, Second Vice President. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 15 


Breakfast of State Advisory Committees. 
Vice-President W. W. Norton, Flint, Michigan, in charge. 
Visit Exhibits. 
Discussion and Demonstration of the Problems of Conducting and Inter- 
preting Choral Music. 
Father Finn, Director Paulist Choir, New York. 
Concert: Detroit Teachers’ College Chorus. 
Mr. Thomas H. Chilvers, Director. 
Annual Business Meeting—Book Cadillac Ball Room. 
Report: Standing Committees. 
Report: Nominating Committees. 
Invitations of 1927 Conference. 
Election of Officers. 
Luncheon Meeting of Executive Board. 
Concert: Detroit High Schools. ao 
—— of Mr. Arthur H. J. Searle, Supervising Instructor of High School 
usic. 
General Session. 
Topic: Instrumental Problems and Material. 
Mr. Russell Morgan, Chairman, Director of Music, Cleveland Public 
Schools. (Mr. Morgan is at work upon a very interesting and instructive 
program for this session which will utilize the music supervisors’ orches- 
tra in demonstrating the various aspects of the program). 
Formal Banquet—Book-Cadillac Ball Room. 
Address: Mrs. J. J. Carter, Director of the Hollywood Bowl, Los Angeles, 
California. (Mrs. Carter has done one of the most significant pieces of 
work in the past five years). 
Singing in the Lobby of the Book-Cadillac. 
Led by Father Finn. This singing will be broadcasted from the powerful 
station on the Book-Cadillac Hotel. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 16 
Visit Exhibits. 
Sectional Meetings: 
(a) Musical Appreciation: Mr. H. O. Ferguson, Chairman, Lincoln, Neb. 
(b) Voice: Mr. Harry Seitz, Chairman, Kansas City, Mo. 
(ec) Junior High School Music: Miss Clara E. Starr, Chairman, Super- 
vising Instructor of Intermediate School Music, Detroit. 
(d) Administration: Mr. Herman Smith, Chairman, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Concert: National High School Orchestra—Orchestra Hall. 
Mr. J. E. Maddy, Chairman, University of Michigan. 
(Mr. Maddy is establishing contact with leading supervisors in each state 
with a view to securing high school players of outstanding ability who 
may be sent to Detroit to participate in a national orchestra). 


Luncheon Meeting of the Executive Board. 
Adjourned Business Meeting. 
Sectional Meetings: 

(a) Instrumental: Mr. Russell Morgan, Chairman. 

(b) Rural Music: 

(ce) Harmony: . 

(d) Supervisors’ Training: Howard Davis, Chairman, Fredonia, N.Y. 
National Competition of High School Mixed Choruses. 

John C. Kendel, Chairman, State Director of Music for Michigan. 
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THE JOURNAL FUND 


The following list shows quite con- 
clusively that the majority of people 
feel that their responsibility to the 
Journal ceases when they have read 
and enjoyed its pages. We trust that 
every issue of the Journal is enjoyed; 
indeed, we hope that many have been 
and will be inspired by the articles 
and the ads in each and every issue, 
but like the country editor of a small 
town paper, we might say that it is 
not possible to publish even so modest 
a periodical as the Supervisors Journal 
on good wishes, most of which are 
received through mental telapathy. 
Your two, four, six and eight-bits 
contributions are always gratefully re- 
ceived and credited to your account. 

Contributlons received since the 
last issue are as follows: 

35e 
University of Washington Library. 

1.00 
Mark Freshman, Burley, Idaho. 
Charles Haywood, Los Gatos, Calif. 
Dora A. Moller, Omaha, Nebr. 
Lucile Ross, Bloomington, III. 
Helen M. Thompson, Grinnell, Iowa. 
Nora R. Worthington, Largo, Fla. 
Walter C. Tredtin. 

2.00 
Edward B. Birge, Yonkers, N. Y. 





THE BIG BOOK 


Did you receive your copy of the 1925 
Book of Proceedings? Every member of 
the Music Supervisors’ National Confer- 
ence in good standing, is entitled to a 
copy. If you have not received it prob- 
ably you have not sent your present cor- 
rect address to this office, or to Treasurer 
McFee. Books are being sent only to 
those who have responded to our personal 
communication, and the many appeals in 
the Journal. If you want the “most val- 
uable contribution of the year to school 
music literature” write us at once, and it 
will be sent by return mail. 

















“Rings in the 
Sawdust” 


| A New Operetta 
in Two Acts 


by 
Estelle Merryman Clark 
and 
Palmer John Clark 


| for 
| Junior and Senior High Schools| 








Suspense, pathos, good clean fun and 
the prettiest music it has been our 
pleasure to hear in many a day, go to 
make up this lovely operetta. 


From the first, when the Negro and 
Irish comedians discuss the _ terrible 
hoodoo that has been following the 
circus, until the final curtain, there is 
not a dull moment. 


With all its massiveness, its quickfire 
libretto and its real light-opera music, 
it is well within the scope of the average 
student body. 


It is exceptionally easy to produce, 
little or nothing need be spent on cos- 
tumes and settings, and it is adaptable 
to stage or platform. 





Costs Little to Produce - - 
- - Tremendously Effective 


Vocal Score and Libretto $1.25 
Stage Guide $1.00 


Order it ‘‘on approval” now and list 
it in your ‘‘Music Supervisor’s Refer- 
ence Record.” 





See Order Blank Op. Page ga" 





Gamble Hinged Music Co. 


(THE HOME OF HINGED MUSIC) 
67 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
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FREE TO SUPERVISORS! 
Have You Received our NEW 


Music Supervisors Reference Record? 


A beautifully printed, bound and covered book, containing classified 
lists of school music material, designed and compiled for the express 
purpose of assisting the School Music Teacher in her mighty task of 
making selections—and recording them. 

Liberal space is provided for additions and comment: also for addi- 
tional classifications (full pages). 

Thousands of Supervisors have expressed their delight with its 
utility, beauty and novelty. ‘ 


The “Record” is “Gambleized.” 

One will be sent ““With Our Compliments” to each Supervisor, Head 
or Director of Music in Schools (who has not already received a copy) 
upon receipt of the blank (below) properly filled in. Price 50c to others. 


Gamble Hinged Music Co. 


67 E. Van Buren St. Chicago, [Illinois 


Gamble Hinged Music Company, 
67 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 














Gentlemen: 
() Ihave i 
() [have not { received a “Music Supervisor’s Reference Record.” 
SRE cee eee hese at ™ 
(Title) (School) 
My home address is: My present teaching address is: 
(Signature) ................. 





I am interested in looking over selections of the materials checked below. I agree to return an 
material not needed within thirty days, and pay transportation charges. 


( ) “Rings in the Sawdust” (New Operetta) op. page 


() Choruses for Male Voices. 

() Choruses for Mixed Voices. 

() Choruses for Girls’ Voices (Mention Voice Arr.) 

( ) Choruses for Boys’ Voices (Mention Voice Arr.) 

( ) Song Collections (Mention Voice Arr.) 

() Cantatas (Mention Voice Arr.) 

( ) Operettas (Mention Voice Arr.) 

() Orchestra Folios—Beginners—Intermediate—Advanced. 
() Band Books—Beginners—Intermediate—Advanced. 


“On approval” selections of all kinds of musie made from the best selling 
numbers of all publishers. 
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Instrumental Music Department 





CONFERENCE STANDING COMMITTEE 


Jay W. Fay, Rochester, N Y., Chairman. 
J. E. Mappy, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
RAYMOND N. Carr, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Victor L. F. RespmMann, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Russe.t V. Morcan, Cleveland, Ohio. 
C. M. Tremaine, New York City, Sec’y. 








A SYMPHONY BAND—NEXT! 


By J. E. MADDY, University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


The truly marvelous development of 
high school bands in America during 
the past few years has awakened in us 
a realization of far greater possibilities 
along these lines than we had ever 
dreamed. Those who were present 
at the Mid-West Band Contest at 
Kansas City last April or the Middle- 
West Sectional Contest at Gary in 
June will agree that the high school 
band is no longer a “pep” organiza- 
tion or an adjunct to the atheletic 
department but a really fine musical 
ensemble capable of playing the great- 
est musical masterpieces in a credit- 
able manner. 

Since there has never been a stand- 
ard of instrumentation for concert 
bands this rapid development has been 
without a goal of perfect balance such 
as that prescribed by the established 
instrumentation of the symphony or- 
chestra and our bands have grown in 
size and musicianship with no other 


standard of instrumentation than the 
ideal of the director and the limita- 
tions of the published scores. Ob- 
viously the publishers publish music 
for the kinds of bands that buy 
music, and employers of bands usually 
insisted upon engaging the smallest 
number of players consistent with an 
adequate amount of noise. 

The school band has none of these 
limitations so it is to the school band 
that we must look for the develop- 
ment of the ideal concert band which 
will be worthy of the name “sym- 
phonic.” 

The National Committee on Instrv- 
mental Affairs is studying the matter 
of band instrumentation and will pro- 
bably agree on a standard instrumen- 
tation for high school symphonic 
bands by the time of the next confer- 
ence meeting. Several long sessions 
were devoted to this subject during 
the last conference week and many 











“HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHING’’ 


By GIDDINGS AND BAKER 


A Practical Book Relating to the Teaching of HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC 
in All of Its Phases 
PRICE $2.00 EACH 


Earl L. Baker, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, Publisher 
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AN ACCEPTED FACT 


“Ok DUO-ART 


Reproducing Piano 


Is now part of the regular teaching equipment 
in the following City School Systems of America 


New York Atlantic City Denver Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Passaic, N. J. El Paso Orange, N. J. 
Cincinnati Hartford Buffalo Johnstown, Pa. 
Angeles Yonkers, N East Jordan, Mich, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
Birmingham Oakland, Cale Fabens, Texas Newport, N. H. 
Hackensack New Orleans Las Cruces, N. M. Ridgewood, N. J. 
Pittsburgh Bayonne, N. J. Mamaroneck, N. Y. Scranton, Pa. 
Ithaca, N. Y. Winston-Salem, N. C. Northport, L. I., N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. 


Somerville, N. J. Evanston, II. 


— also — 
London County Council Schools, England, 
and the following leading Conservatories, 
Universities, and Colleges of the World 


= ¢D 





Guildhall School of Music, London 

Royal Academy of Music, London 

Royal College of Music, London 

Furzedown Training College, London 

Paris Conservatoire 

Conservatory of Warsaw, Poland 

Sacred College of Music, Rome 

Eastman School of Music 

Oberlin Conservatory of Music 

Dayton Conservatory of Music 

Wolcott Conservatory of Music 

Columbia University 

New York University 

Ohio Wesleyan University 

University of Michigan 

University of Illinois 

University of Missouri 

University of Kansas 

University of Washington 

University of Wisconsin 

Fordham University 

Chicago University 

National Park Seminary 

Ward-Belmont School 

Ursuline Academy, N. Y. C. 

Loretto Academy, Kansas 

Good Institute, Memphis 

Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. 

Lake Erie College, Painsville, O. 

Girard College, Philadelphia 

Pomona College, Calif. 

Associated Music Studios, Chicago 

International House, , Y. C. 

Henley-Caspar School, D. C. 

Girst School, Honolulu, H. I. 

Widener School, Philadelphia 

New Jersey State College for Women, 
New Brunswick. 

N. J. State Normal School, Glassboro 

N. J. State Normal School, Montclair 


Alabama Polytechinc Institute 
Rensselaer Poly. Institute 

Missouri Women’s College 

St. Nicholas School, Seattle 

Mass. Institute of Technol 

Mt. St. Mary’s, Omaha, Nebr. 

St. Mary of the Woods, Terre Haute 
St. Joseph's Academy, Tipton, Ind. 
Braun School of Music, Penna. 
Brown University 

Brenau Coll Georgia 

Curtin School of Rhythm 

Chicago Musical College 

Columbia School of Music 

Denver College of Music 
Greensboro College for Women 
Holy Name Cathedral School 

Jane Manner School, N. Y. 

Mary Lyon School, Swarthmore, Pa. 
School of Education, N. Y. U. 
North Carolina College for Women 
Ohio State University 

Rutgers College, New 5 a N. J. 
Troy Catholic Academy, N 
Barnard College 

Vassar College 

American Inst. of Applied Music 
Metropolitan College of Music. 

St. Mary's College, Scranton, Pa. 
St. Mary's Convent 

St. Victor College 

The Marsh School of the Dance 
Skidmore College 

Tufts College 

Univ. of Illinois School of Music 
Wisconsin School of Music 
University of Vermont 
Schuster-Martin School of Dancing 
Detroit Public Library 

Evanston Public Library 


“Oh AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Educational Department 


AEOLIAN HALL 


NEW YORK 
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valuable ideas were presented by 
prominent band directors and musi- 
cians. Members of the committee 
are now seeking consultation and ad- 
vice from prominent conductors of 
concert bands and symphony orches- 
tras and are meeting with a hearty 
response from this quarter. The re- 
sults of this study will be placed be- 
fore the Conference at the annual 
business meeting at Detroit. 

The committee members are gener- 
ally agreed on the following points: 

(1) That a clarinet section, consist- 
ing of E flat and B flat clarinets, alto 
and bass clarinets, should serve in the 
same capacity as the string section of 
the symphony orchestra, the clarinet 
being the most versatile of the wind 
instruments because of its greater 
range, flexibility, range of dynamic 
expression and minimum of fatigue 
to the players in continuous perfor- 
mance. 

(2) That a choir of saxophones be 
used either as a unit or a part of the 
ensemble. 

(3) That the symphonic brass choir 
be augmented by a choir of brass in- 
struments of larger bore, such as cor- 
nets, fluegel horns, euphoniums and 
tubas. This choir will probably in- 
clude four B flat cornets, two fluegel 
horns, two baritones or euphoniums 
and four or five tubas in E flat and 


BBflat. This choir will provide the 
added volume needed for outdoor per- 
formances. 

(4) That flutes and piccolos in C 
be used interchangeably. 

(5) That an English horn be added 
to the usual double-reed choir. 

Once a decision is reached and 
adopted by the Conference our school 
bands will have a definite goal to- 
wards which to strive and the long 
looked for outdoor symphony will 
soon become a glorious reality. The 
publishers have signified their willing- 
ness to provide transcriptions of or- 
chestral works for the kind of bands 
we wish to develop so these bands will 
not need to have special arrange- 
ments made as do the professional 
bands which are striving for a similar 
goal under a heavy financial handicap. 

Once the symphonic band is estab- 
lished in the schools professional bands 
will follow our example and the time 
will arrive when great composers will 
write great compositions for the sym- 
phonic band instead of depending upon 
transcriptions from their orchestral 
compositions. Here is an opportunity 
for the Conference to render a great 
service to the future music of the 
world. Will you not give this matter 
some thought and communicate your 
ideas to a member of the Instrumental 
Committee before the Detroit meeting? 





Everything for BAND and ORCHESTRA 


Buescher Saxophones and Band Instruments, Penzel and Pedler Clarinets, Kruspe and 
Graslitz French Horns, Haynes and Boston Wonder Flutes, Deagan Bells and Marimbas 
Ludwig Drums and Drummers Supplies. 














1013-4 Grand Ave. 


Complete line of 


VIOLINS AND VIOLINIST’S SUPPLIES 
MUSIC For band and orchestra only. Fischer, Schirmer, Fillmore, 
Barnhouse, Feist, and all others. Lists free. 


Our shop is finely equipped for all kinds of repair work. 


Ask about our agency proposition for band and orchestra teachers. 
Catalog and subscription to Musical FREE. Write today. 


CRAWFORD-RUTAN CO. 


“DEAL WITH THE PROFESSIONAL HOUSE” 








Kansas City, Mo- 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC | 


- OF - 
The University of Rochester 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 


SUMMER SESSION 


Opens June 23, 1926 : : Closes July 28, 1926 
ALL REGULAR DEPARTMENTS IN SESSION WITH COM- 
PLETE FACULTIES 


Special Courses for 
TEACHERS OF VOCAL MUSIC and PUBLIC SCHOOL 
TEACHERS OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


CLASSES FOR PIANO TEACHERS: METHODS; REPERTORY 
ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT OF MOTION PICTURES 


Academic Work in University in Conjunction with Music Study. 


For Information Address 
Arthur See, Director of the Summer Session 


Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N.Y. 





















































3 
Kansas City 
Littte Sympnony OrcHeEstRA 
N. DeRubertis, Conductor 
A Superb Orchestra with a Permanent 
Place in the Musical World 
Now Booking for Season 1926 and 1927 
KANSAS CITY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA ASSOCIATION 
3215 Park, Kansas City Missouri 
a | 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL MUSIC ORCHESTRA 


A High Light of the Detroit Meeting 


Arrangements are progressing for 
the bringing together of 210 of the 
finest high school musicians in America 
for the purpose of participating in the 
program of the Music Supervisor’s 
National Conference, at Detroit, 
Michigan, by giving a concert before 
this, the greatest and most influential 
body of musicians in the world. The 
players in this -orchestra~will be ad- 
mitted to all the meetings and con- 
certs given by and for the supervisors 
during their stay in Detroit. 

Conductors: Mr. Ossip Gabrilowit- 
sch, conductor of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and Mr. J. E. Mad- 
dy, of the University School of Music, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Rehearsals: Forenoon and _ after- 
noon, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, April 12-15, respective- 
ly. Place of rehearsals to be an- 
nounced later. 

Concert: Cass Technical High 
School Auditorium, 11 A. M. Friday, 
April 16. 

Selection of Players: Players will 
be selected according to ability as 
nearly as can be judged by comparison 
of recommendation. The instrumen- 
tation will be limited to 40 first violins, 
40 second violins, 30 violas, 30 cellos, 
20 basses, 4 flutes, 4 oboes, 4 clarinets, 
4 bassoons, 8 French horns, 4 trumpets 
6 trombones, 2 tubas, 4 timpani and 
percussion players, 10 harps. The 
registration to date (Dec. 7) includes 
25 violins, 7 violas, 9 cellos, 13 basses, 
A flutes, 3 oboes, 9 clarinets, 4 bas- 
soons, 7 French horns, 8 trumpets, 6 
trombones, 1 tuba, 1 timpani and 3 
harps. Competition will be strong on 


trumpet and clarinet while we need 
many more violins and other stringed 
instruments. If you know any fine 
players of these instruments, please 
tell them about their opportunity. 


PROGRAM: 


1. Prelude to “L’Arlesienne Suite’’. Bizet. 
(From Symphony Series, Silver Bur- 
dett & Company.) 

Symphony. No. 3,.‘‘Eroica,”’ First Move- 

‘ Sees: Beethoven 

} (Carl Fischer Symphony Orchestra 
Edition.) 

(a) Ethiopian Dance from “Sylvia” 
I iiititaiianidini aii Delibes 
(C. C. Birchard & Company, Edition) 

(b) Minuet for Strings —........... Bolzoni 
(Symphony Series, Silver Burdett & 
Company.) 

(ec) May Danee ................ Henry Hadley 
(C. C. Birchard & Co., Edition.) 

4. (a) Chinese Love Song from Suite “Po 
Ling and Ming Toy’’.................. Friml 
(Boston Music Company Edition). 

(b) Song of India ...... Rimsky-Korsakow 
(Willis Graded School Orchestra and 
Band Series, Vol. III.) 


9 om pe 
‘ } 


5. Children’s Suite —.................... Schumann 
(G. Schirmer Master Series) 

6. (a) Turkish March ................ Beethoven 

(b) Moment Musicale .......... Schubert 


(Philharmonic Orchestra Series, Oliver 
Ditson Company.) 

7. Marche Militaire -.................... Schubert 
(Willis Graded School Orchestra and 
Band Series, Vol. III.) 


Music: Individual parts to all the 
numbers on the program will be sent 
to the players selected, for home 
practice, about Feb. 1. It is suggested 
that orchestras expecting to send 
players add some or all of the above 
numbers to their repertoire and give 
their candidates the opportunity of 
learning their parts in the ensemble. 
All of the above numbers with the 
possible exception of the symphony 
and Chinese Love Song are within 
the capacity of our best school orches- 


tras. 
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NEW MUSIC FROM 


PIONEERS IN [ 
School Music, Operettas, } 
Musical Comedies and Easy 


Educational Music for School 


Orchestras and Bands Ths Sicletal,, Conant 
Music Catalog FREE 














oe Carols - = ce se fl E. Marzo. — 
“wenty-five carols selected from all Nations, some are 
arranged for unison singing others with a second MUSIC BY MAIL 
voice ad libitum Price, .50 men 
Pharaoh’s Daughter. By Lupwic Bonvin. 
A romantic opera for the young, arranged on the 
melodies of the great masters. Really, a remarkable 
work. Ladies’ voices Price, $1.25 
Hulda of Holland. 4 Musical Comedy. By J. W.Donce. 
Tuneful and interestingly picturesque Price, $1.00 








The Magic Wood By May H. Braue. 
humorous operetta for children which can be 
fi produced on a moment’s notice Price, .75 






THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. ONGINSATE 











IF YOU INTEND PUTTING ON A MUSICAL SHOW 


Get in touch with us. We can be of great service to you. 
We specialize in all sorts of materials for 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, GLEE CLUBS, CHORAL SOCIETIES, LODGES, 
CHARITABLE AND FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS, Etc. 
The following musical productions are only a very 
few of those for which we have exclusive rights: 








Babes in Toyland Geisha, The Quaker Girl, The 
Belle of New York, The Going Up Queen of The Movies 
Chinese Honeymoon, The Her Regiment Red Mill, The 
Chocolate Soldier, The Isle of Champagne Robinhood 

Country Girl, The Listen Lester Runaway Girl, The 
Earl and The Girl, The Mile. Modiste Royal Vagabond, The 
Eileen Mocking Bird, The San Toy 

El Capitan Only Girl, The Serenade, The 
Erminie Princess Pat Sultan of Sulu 


And Hundreds of Others 
We can rent practically anything from the “‘Wagner Cycle” to “‘Pinafore” with full or condensed 
orchestration, solo and chorus parts, prompt books, stage managers’ guides and dialogue parts. 
Besides the above, we are especially equipped to furnish on rental, 
MASSES, ORATORIOS, CANTATAS, CHORUSES (Sacred and Secular), EX- 
CERPTS FROM OPERAS, CONCERT ARIAS, CONCERTED NUMBERS, 
ENCORE SONGS, ETC. 


COSTUMES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION—FOR EVERY OCCASION— 
READY MADE OR TO ORDER 


It Will Pay You to Communicate With Us - Send for Catalog and Prices 
TAMS-WITMARK MUSIC LIBRARY, Inc. 
Most Complete Institution of It. Kind in the World 
318-320 W. 46TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Expenses: Members of the orches- 
tra will receive the same reduced rail- 
road accommodations as the members 
of the conference, one and one half 
fare for the round trip. An effort is 
being made to provide for the housing 
of the members of the orchestra in the 
homes of Detroit high school musi- 
cians. Future bulletins will announce 
the progress of these negotiations. 

Chaperonage: If the above housing 
plan materializes, each girl member of 
the orchestra will be assigned to the 
home of a Detroit girl who is a member 
of the school orchestra. These as- 
signments will be made sufficiently in 
advance for the parents to communi- 
cate and arrange any details desired. 
It is suggested that the mothers of the 
Detroit girls be given parental au- 
thority over their guests during their 
stay in that city. 

Entertainment: The members of 
the orchestra will be admitted to all 
the concerts, demonstrations and en- 
tertainments of the conference, among 
which will be two concerts by the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, one by 
the Supervisor’s Orchestra, one by 
Guy Maier, pianist, the Cass Technical 
Band and Orchestra, Detroit All-City 
Orchestra and Band, glee clubs, cho- 
ruses, instrumental classes and con- 
tests. They will also have an appor- 
tunity to sing in a chorus under 
Father Finn, Director of the Paulist 
Choir. 

For further Information address a 
member of the Committee. 


J. E. Maddy, Chairman, Box 30, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Lee Lockhart, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Glenn Woods, Oakland, Calif. 

V. L. F. Rebmann, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Charles H. Miller, Rochester, N. Y. 


DETROIT HOTELS 


One of the big problems in connec. 
tion with any convention and which 
has become increasingly important 
with the growth of the Convention, is 
that of hotel accommodations. Un- 
doubtedly Detroit is prepared to solve 
this important matter successfully as 
she has a number of very large and 
modern hostelries which are open to 
members of the conference who at- 
tend the meeting. It is suggested 
that reservations be made early in 
order that each one may have the 
kind of accommodations desired. 

During the period of the Conference 
the Book-Cadillac will make the fol- 
lowing special rate to the members 
attending the convention as follows: 


Single room with private bath, 
$4.00 per day and up. 

Twin bed rooms with private bath, 
$5.00 per day and up. 

Double rooms with 3 single beds and private 
bath room, $7.00 per day and up. 


Hotel Statler 


1000 rooms with bath. 

Single room with shower, $3.50. 
Single room, tub and shower, $4 to $8. 
Double rooms, $5 to $10. 


Hotel Wolverine 


500 outside rooms with bath. 
100 rooms with bath, $2.50. 
100 rooms with bath, $3.00. 
100 rooms with bath, $4.00. 
200 rooms with bath, $5.00. 


Hotel Tuller 
Single room with bath, $3.50 and $5.00. 
Double room with bath, $6.00 and $7.00. 
Twin beds with bath, $7.00 and $8.00. 
Three beds, three persons, $2.50 each. 





CHIGACO SPECIAL 

Charles Lutton is again on the job 
ready to take care of the needs of 
people going from, or through Chicago 
on their way to the Detroit Conference. 
A special train will leave Chicago for 
Detroit Sunday, April 11, on the 
Michigan Central, late in the evening, 
arriving in time for breakfast at the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Conference head- 
quarters. Mr. Lutton requests that 
reservations be made early. Write 
Charles Lutton, Lyon and Healy Build- 
ing, Chicago, Il. 
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Just Published 
ORCHESTRAL ARRANGEMENTS 


to Accompany Dann’s Junior Songs 





O meet the rapidly growing demand of school orchestras for fresh, 

attractive, and musicianly material, these orchesrtations of 47 selec- 
tions from Dann’s Junior Songs have made been by Mayhew L. Lake, 
the orchestrator of Victor Herbert and Cecil Forsythe, both of whom are 
masters of orchestration and experienced and competent judges of the 
ability and limitations of school orchestras. 

These arrangements are models of artistic orchestration and yet are 
within the powers of young players. 


Passages for instruments less likely to be found in a small orchestra have been 
“cross cued’’ to those which are more common. 

In the Conductor’s Score each instrument (and also the voice score) is set forth 
on a separate staff. Each one of the Orchestra Parts includes all the 47 selections 
for the following instruments: First Violin; Second Violin; Viola; Violoncello; Bass; 
Flute; First Clarinet; Second Clarinet; Oboe; Bassoon; First Trumpet; Second 
Trumpet; Trombone; Horns; Timpani and Drums. 


@ AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY ® 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 











enkins New Band and Orchestra 
Instrument Catalog---Just Out! 


SEND FOR ONE—ITS FREE 


2 7 ? ET us help you get your school band or or- 
Pages of real values in j 
ice iit Gidineie chestra started. Our experts will gladly show 
Instruments and Ac- you how it is done so as to have an efficient organi- 
cessories, Whatever 
your musical supply zation from the very start, avoiding all pitfalls 


problems might be, the . - 
sities dik ts tend and discouragements, common to new organiza- 
in this catalog at very P ° ° ° ° ° ° 

tions. This service is gratis—We invite you to 


attractive prices. Be 


= and get a copy take advantage of it. 
of it. 


J. W. JENKINS SONS MUSIC CO. 


1015 WALNUT ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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The Eastern Supervisors’ Conference 








Georce J. Asppott, Schenectady, N. Y., Presideni. 


Exvpripce S. PitcHer, Auburn, Maine, First Vice-Pres. 
Harocp A. Spencer, Niagara Falls, N. Y., Second V-Pres. 


Bertua D. Hucues, Utica, N. Y., Secretary. 
CLARENCE WELLS, Orange, N. J., Treasurer 








1926 MEETING---ATLANTIC CITY 
MARCH 10, 11, 12 


The Eastern Super- 
visors are looking for- 
ward to their annual 
convention, March 10, 
11, and 12 with the 
keenest anticipation. 
President Abbott has 
promised us an especi- 
ally good program, and 
with the cooperation 
our hosts are giving 
its success is practical- 
ly assured. Atlantic 
City was chosen as the 
meeting place by un- 
animous vote of the 
officers, and from the 
enthusiasm shown by 
members this appears to have been an 
excellent choice. It goes almost with- 
out saying that all who attend will 
have a good time. The city’s reputa- 
tion assures that. And it is equally 
certain that this gay seaside resort 
will have much that is valuable and 
interesting to offer’ us musically. 
Many of its residents are cultured and 
music-loving people. It has a splendid 
school system which has been built 
up by Superintendent Chas. P. Boyer, 
who has been in charge for many 
years. 

The fact that Atlantic City has a 
new $2,000,000 High School building 
shows how deeply they are interested 





GEORGE J. ABBOTT 
President 


in progressive schools, 
and the magnificant 
municipal organ which 
has been built in this 
school is proof of a 
determination to have 
the best in music as 
well. Helen M. Ken- 
nedy is Supervisor of 
Music and Kenneth 
G. Kelley has charge 
of instrumental in- 
struction. Arthur Scott 
Brooks is the Munici- 
pal Organist. This 
organ was installed a 
couple years ago by 
the Midner-Losh Co., 
and is an instrument of which any 
municipality might be proud. It con- 
tains 255 speaking stops, and 164 
accessory movements such as couplers, 
combination pistons, etc., controlled 
at a console having five manuals and 
a pedal board. There are nearly ten 
thousand pipes. 

School authorities, local musicians 
and Chamber of Commerce are co- 
operating splendidly with President 
Abbott in an effort to make this con- 
vention enjoyable in every way. Seve- 
ral sessions will be held in the High 
School but most of them will be in 
The Ambassador Hotel, which is the 
Conference headquarters. 
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SECOND 
CHORUS 


Compiled by 
ELLA M. PROBST 


and 








— 


integral in itself. 








contents. 
and explains the purpose of both books. 


Price, Net $1.00 


VICTOR BERGQUIST 


Every music supervisor knows the First Chorus Book for Boys. 
Book, here announced, naturally is a continuation of the First Book though quite 
Many may find it superior to its predecessor with respect to 
Mr. Giddings’ ‘‘Foreword,”’in this new book briefly but clearly describes 





The Second 








G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 
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GIVE AN OPERETTA! 
A Recreation that Counts for General Cultural Influence 
MISS MUFFET LOST AND FOUND Dandelion and why his head turns white. Child- 
By Katharine C. Baker Price, 60c. ren will like this and those from the 2nd to the 
An easy and interesting number for the early Oth grades can take 5 waives 
—-.- : = et — Goose Sen + aapene —— 
e plo’ entertaining, the music is singable an 
production is easy. The notes given on costum- FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS 
ing are welcome and practical. Time, about 1 hour. PIERRETTE AMONG THE SHEPHERDS 
IN NATURE'S BYWAYS Rae Sees Cee ram, Se 
B , . Style and swing of real Opera. Satisfactory 
y Florence Lovejoy Price, 60c. and enjoyable in every way. 
The principal characters may be taken by the 
older children and the attending Spring Flowers by 
children of the lower grades. The story is of the 
banishment of Old King Winter and the ascend- NEW PUBLICATION 
ancy of Spring to the throne of Seasons. Every- 
thing about the Operetta is charming. Time, about THE SLUMBER BOAT 
one and one-half hours. By Jessie L. Gayn>r. 
A SUNNY SPRING MORNING = bg and number is now available for Violins 
By Jacob Singer Price, 75c. One or Two Violins and Piano - - - $ .50 
Something different as to plot, delightful music, Three or Four Violins and Piano - - - .60 
amusing lines. One Act only. A story of “Dude” Arranged by E. G. Rendiel 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
429 South Wabash Ave. Chicago, Il. 
(Send for our Catalog of School Song Books, Operettas and Entertainments.) 
s— | 
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Southern Supervisors’ Conference 








Heten McBripe, Louisville, Ky., President 


Irma Lee Bartey, Nashville, Tenn., Vice-Pres. 
Jennie Becce Smit, Milledgeville, Ga., Sec’y. 


Lesiie A. MARTEL, Treasurer 
WILLIAM REACH, Winston- N. C., Publicity Mgr. 


Paut J. Weaver, Chape! Hill, N. C., Auditor. 








There has been, and 





“The Southern Con- 
ference for Music Ed- 
ucation opened its 
Fourth Annual meet- 
in the Hotel Tutwiler, 
Birmingham, Alabama 
today (Monday, Jan- 
uary 11th), with over 
one hundred members 
in attendance. Every- 
one is enthusiastic and 
a great week is anti- 
cipated. The program 
of the first day was 
carried out as per 
schedule, and_ the 
speakers and perform- 
ers on the succeeding 
program of the week 
are on the ground, ready to do their 
part. Birmingham—its teachers, mu- 
sicians and citizens have already ex- 
tended the hospitality of the City and 
we are beginning to feel at home.”’ 

The above message came to the 
Journal editor’s desk just in time to 
be included in this ‘issue. Unfor- 
tunately a full report of tae Southern 
Conference proceedings «ould not be 
secured before going to press. But we 
feel sure that school music educators 
throughout the country were thinking 
of the enthusiastic group in that 
Southern City. The Southern Con- 
ference is the product of the interest- 
ing efforts and hard work of a few 
people who believe in school music. 








HELEN McBRIDE 
Retiring President 


still is great need for 
the inspiration that 
such gatherings will 
take into the South- 
land, but not more so, 
than in many other 
parts of the country. 

President Helen Me 
Bride, William Breach 
Paul Weaver, Jay W. 
Fay, Alice Bivens, 
Milton Cook, A. Ver- 
non McFee, Kate Lee 
Harrelson, Grace P. 
Woodman, and a few 
others, are responsible 
for the success of the 
meeting. 

At the Annual Business Meeting 
the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, L. W. 
Stookey, High Point, North Carolina; 
Vice President, Mrs. Grace P. Wood- 
man, Jacksonville, Florida; Secretary, 
Miss Irma Lee Batey, Alpine, Texas; 
Treasurer, Leslie Martell, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Auditor, C. Guy 
Hoover, Chicago, Illinois; Publicity 
Agent, William Breech, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. 





Get Into The 
Mixed Chorus Contest 
at Detroit 
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Books for Your Private or School Library 


Lyon & Healy’s musical literature department, recently 
enlarged, embraces everything of interest and help to the 
supervisor. Here may be found biographical works, 
theoretical text books, books on music appreciation, dic- 
tionaries—in fact practically every publication of value 
in this field. 


Special lists furnished upon request. 


L & HEALY 


243 S. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 




















THE OAK TREE’S STORY 
New Cantata for Children’s Voices 


Lyrics by Estelle Merrymon Clark Music by Palmer John Clark 
Supervisors will find in this publication something different along the line of 
children’s cantatas. It contains several humorous numbers, some of which are in 
unison and can be sung as solos if desired. The choruses are written in two-parts 
and are tuneful and of moderate difficulty. Time of performance about forty 
minutes. 


























Price, Single Copy, 60 cents 
Single Copy sent on Approval upon Request 


A Comic Operetta for Ladies’ Voices 

(Three Acts) 
Libretto by Claude A. Stiehl Music by Winifred Moore 
This operetta will make a charming evening’s entertainment. The music is al- 
ways melodious and will be easily learned. The libretto is humorous throughout 
and has an exceptionally good plot. Cast calls for five singing characters, four 
speaking parts and chorus of any number. Is very easy to costume and requires 
but one stage setting. Time of performance about two hours.} 
Vocal Score and Dialogue, $1.00 


Single Copy sent on Approval upon Request 


J. S. FEARIS & BRO. 


2204 AINSLIE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Open Forum 








Editor’s Note:—The Open Forum department will be open for discussion of questions pertinent to the welfare of 


the Conference and the cause of Public School Music in general. 
It is hoped that members of the Conference, and others will avail themselves 


should be so specified by the writers. 


Communications intended for the department 


of this opportunity to contribute a real service to School Music. 


MORE ABOUT SECTIONAL MEETING 


Providence, R. I. 
Dec. 16, 1925. 
My Dear Editor: 

The Music Supervisors of Rhode 
Island feel that the proposition of the 
National meeting on alternate years 
from the Sectional Conferences is the 
plan best suited to carry out the work 
of music supervision in the public 
schools. The plan as outlined at 
Hartford and Kansas City has our 
endorsement. 

I have taken this matter up at our 
state meeting on this last Monday and 
all present were in favor. I have also 
talked privately with several of our 
supervisors and I get this same reac- 
tion from all. 

It is my personal opinion that the 
time has come for the National to be 
the clearing house for our really big 
projects, and that local matters be 
served by the state and sectional con- 
ferences. 

Walter H. Butterfield. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Dec. 31, 1925. 
Editor of Journal: 

The weakest argument for the bi- 
ennial plan of conference meetings is 
that it will strengthen the sectional 
conferences. Only the Eastern con- 


ference may benefit in point of mem- 
bership by the new amendment for 
perhaps a larger number of eastern 


supervisors will sever membership in 
the National and limit their member. 
ship to the Eastern Conference. The 
members of the Eastern Conference 
are prone to consider the National as 
a Mid-Western Conference and do not 
realize the great breadth of influence 
spread all over the country by the 
National. 

Let us consider the other confer- 
ences, both existing and suggested, 
and see how this amendment will 
affect their strength and influence. 
The Southern Conference, because of 
its comparatively close proximity to 
the large cities of the East, is able to 
attract a considerable number of pro- 
minent speakers from those cities in 
spite of the fact that the speakers 
are members of both the Eastern and 
the National conferences. These 
leaders in the profession are so situated 
that they can afford to lose two or 
three weeks in spreading the gospel of 
“Music for Every Child-Every Child 
for Music.’’ Most of the members of 
these sectional conferences do not at- 
tend the meetings of the National, 
and, though they have an opportunity 
to meet with and hear a few of the 
national leaders each year they never 
receive the great inspiration of 4 
meeting attended by all these leaders 
at one time. What greater event 
could happen for the Southern or 
Eastern Conference members than to 
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For the Beginner— 


2 BEGINNERS’ 
BWM, BAND BOOK 








with Orchestra Combinations 


A complete BAND and a complete ORCHESTRA ar- 
rangement playable separately or in combination. 


Contains: rudiments of music, chart and compass (for 
brass instruments), instructive beginners’ exercises and 23 


melodious compositions. 


Parts are published for practically every instrument made 
—meeting every conceivable need for any grouping of 


players. 


Sample Solo B-flat Cornet part sent free upon request. 


EMIL ASCHER, Inc., xtwYork 














NEW SCHOOL MUSIC 


October 1, 1925 


“Rip Van Winkle,” a cantata based 
on Irving’s story by Ira B. Wilson. 
Two part edition, 50 cents 
S. A. B. edition, 50 cents 


“Childhood of Hiawatha,” a cantata 
with text from Longfellow, music by Ira 
B. Wilson. 


Two-part edition, a great success last year in afl 
parts of the country, 50 cents 


S. A. B. edition, new October 1, 1925, 50 cents 


“Lorenz’s Two-Part Secular Chorus 
Book.” 


“Lorenz’s Three-Part Secular Chorus 
Book.”’ 


“Lorenz’s S.A.B. Secular Chorus Book” 
62 pages of music each, 60 cents per copy. 


Anyone of the above 7 books sent on approval 
upon request if the ““Journal”’ is mentioned. 


Lorenz Publishing Co. 


New York (70E. 45th St.) Chicago (218 S. Wabash) 
Dayton, Ohio (216 W. 5th St.) 














SCHOOL MUSIC 


The Supervisors’ Magazine 
Published at Keokuk, Iowa. 


Founded in 1900 by P. C. Hayden. 
VAN B. HAYDEN KARL W. GEHRKENS 
Manager & Publisher. Editor. 
Sample copies sent on request 
Subscription price $1.00 per year 


SUPPLIES FOR USE IN TEACHING SCHOOL 
MUSIC 


Staff Liners: 45c each, $5 per doz., $40 per hund 
Batons: 40c each, 3 for $1.00, $30 per hundred 
Rubber Stamp Notes: he set, consisting of 
whole, half, quarter, eighth and sixteenth notes, 
$1.25; treble clef, 75c; bass clef, 50c; —t flat 
and natural, 25c each; rests, quarter, eighth and 
sixteenth, 20c each. 


Flash Cards: 35 cents per doz., $2.00 per hundred 
Chart Paper: $1.40 per doz., $9.00 per hundred. 
Pitch Pipes: 50c each, $5 per doz., $40. per hund. 
THE MELODIC CHART 
The best chart on the market for first note reading 
Price: $6.50 with standard, $5 without standard. 
STANDARD COURSE OF STUDY 


As adopted by the Supervisors’ National Con’f. 
Price: 10c each, 75c per doz., $5 per hundred. 


Send your order direct. All orders large or small 
are shipped the day they are received. 


VAN B. HAYDEN 


SCHOOL MUSIC Keokuk, Iowa 
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have the National meet in their terri- 
tory in connection with their confer- 
ence, say once in five years? 


The California Conference is the 
latest development in the field of or- 
ganized school music. How many of 
our national leaders will attend the 
meetings of this organization which 
represents a territory as large as all 
New England? Who can estimate 
the benefits to the public school music 
of the entire West that would result 
in a joint meeting of the National and 
California Conferences, perhaps staged 
during the summer months when the 
California schools are still in session 
and the rest of us are free to spend a 
wonderful summer in the “land of 
wonders”’ at an expense slightly great- 
er than that of attending a conference 
meeting in the Middle-West? 


The country needs five sectional 
conferences, Eastern, Southern, Mid- 
Western, Southwestern and Western, 
and possibly a division of the Middle- 
West into two sections. Each of 
these conferences should meet every 
year while the National should also 
meet every year, rotating its meetings 
so as to meet in connection with one 
of the sectional conferences each year. 
In this way the public school music of 
the entire country will receive a per- 
iodic stimulus which will bring all 
parts of the country into a mutual 
understanding as to the aims and at- 
tainments and prevent another out- 
cropping of the methods fight. 


No one can deny that the National 
Conference has done more to stan- 
dardize music teaching and to secure 
for music a proper recognition from 
educators and tax payers than any 
number of state and regional confer- 
ences could ever have done. We also 


know that only a beginning has been 


made towards bringing music int 
its own as an educational subject, 
We need the National Confereng 
every year and any effort to weake, 
the National Conference and its broad 
influence is a direct blow to the pn. 
gress of our profession. 


The vital question for the Confer. 
ence to decide at the next annual 
business meeting is whether we shall 
allow the amendment to stand which 
is planned to strengthen the section 
conferences by weakening the National 
Conference, or so amend the amen. 
ment that the National Confereny 


may become stronger without weakenin | 


the Sectional Conferences. All think 
ing supervisors must realize that it is 
far more important to preserve ani 
increase the power and influence of the 
National Conference than to strength: 
en any particular sectional conference. 


Now let us consider the matte 
from the standpoint of the individu 
supervisors who cannot afford to at- 
tend more than one meeting each year 
What proportion of these will atten 
the National when it meets in anothe 
section of the country? Would it no 
be far better for them to meet with 
their sectional conferences every yea 
and have the National come into ther 
territory and meet with their sectional 
conference every five years than for 
them to attend one sectional meciing 
every two years and miss the inspire 
tion of the National entirely? It # 
a regretable fact that many of ow 
supervisors never attend even a st: 
tional conference, but even thee 
would be drawn to the National when 
it meets in their territory and they 
will usually become enthusiastic met 
bers of the sectional conferences afte 
once getting the spirit of the National 


J. E. Maddy. 
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My Dear Mr. Editor: 

Having read with great interest the 

contributions of your several corres- 
pondents, expressing their opinion in 
reference to biennial meetings, I 
should like to add my small voice to 
the chorus and state my reasons in 
favor of the new procedure: 
1, In the annual business meeting at 
Kansas City, we voted for trying 
the biennial plan. The fact thata 
small percentage of the conference 
exercised its privilege of expressing 
an opinion is irrelevant. The 
meeting and the fact that this 
question would be voted upon were 
freely advertised. Now let us give 
it a fair trial for a few years. 

The Eastern Conference, in a 

resolution, concurred with the na- 

tional body and undoubtedly will 
make plans at its next meeting in 

March 1926, to bring the biennial 

meeting plan into operation. A 

change effected by the National 

Conference in its April meeting, 

would seriously embarrass the 

Eastern Conference. 

3. A third and more personal motive 
for the adherence to the new plan 
lies in the fact that, during the 
past school year, any supervisor 
from Westchester County, New 
York, who wished to attend all 
professional meetings, was forced 
to be absent from school, 

3 days, at county conventions, 

2 days, at State district meeting, 
3 days, at the Eastern and 

5 days, at the Nat’]. Conferences. 

Add to this time spent in traveling, 
and you have the result that, in a 
school year of thirty-eight weeks, 
“conventionitis” has kept you away 
from your work for three solid weeks. 

Victor L. F. Rebmann, 
Yonkers, New York. 


bo 











Daughters 
of Mohamed 


JUST OUT. Beautiful three-act 
operetta. Moorish king, princesses, 
cavaliers, singers and dancers. Lure of 
half-disclosed eyes above dainty veils. 
Elegance and grace of court costumes. 
Melodies that delight the ear. 


Elaborate costumes and setting pos- 
sible. Each scene a picture. Sprightly 
clerev and libretto. Lyrics are gems. 


Act I, Garden; 
Act II, Room in Palace; 
Act III, Court outside. 


SCENES: 


TRY BEFORE YOU BUY 


Be among the first to use Daughters of 
Mohamed. Get specimen copy NOW 
You have three weeks in which 
to examine it. 
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Book and Music Review 
Conducted by WILL EARHART, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Lincoln—Text by Edwin N. C. Barnes 
Music by R. Deane Shure. Pub- 
lished by Music Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The work is one of “‘A Trilogy of 
Patriotic Cantatas,” the subject being 
Washington, Lincoln and Wilson, our 
three war Presidents. It is for mixed 
voices and is in the form of a short 
cantata: The voice ranges and mu- 
sical effects generally are well within 
the capabilities of a high school chorus. 
Orchestra parts may be rented. 

Author and Composer have ap- 
proached their tasks seriously and with 
full realization of the weight of re- 
sponsibility characteristic of such a 
task. In more than a moderate de- 
gree they have succeeded. The text 
deftly seizes upon salient phases of an 
almost unexampled life-story and 
voices the emotional aspects of that 
story in the condensed expressions 
with which only music can adequately 
deal. The music is direct, well put 
together, and in places, notably in 


connection with the death of Lincoln, 
attains much dramatic strength. It is 
a work that a supervisor will wish to 
examine before making up his pro- 
grams. 


Begin With Pieces—Wallingford Rig- 
ger. Published by G. Schirmer. 
There are joyous moments in the 

life even of a book and music reviewer. 

This is one of them. It began when 

I read the title. 

The publishers did not send me this 
book. Our friend Dr. Rebmann sent 
it to me as a matter of professional 
interest—for he has no other interest 
init. The publishers therefore do not 
deserve a review; but the author does, 
and one could not keep professional 
faith and withhold it. 

A comparison with Merz’s “First 
Steps of the Young Violinist,”’ which 
I praised lavishly in these columns 
some months ago, is unescapable, in 
the light of what has been in my mind. 
The faith of this book is the same as 





“An encyclopedia of Music Education 
in the U. S—worth while for every musi- 
cian to read—especially commended to 
those who teach music to children. ‘— 

Musicat Courier. 


“Very much interested in this book— 
will be of great value.’—C. H. Crapp, 
Pres. State University, Montana. 

250 pages, bound in cloth and gilt 

Price $3.00, postpaid 





Press and University Endorsement— 


‘‘WHO’S WHO IN MUSIC EDUCATION” 


by Dr. Edwin N.C. Barnes, Director of Music, Dist. of Columbia Schools. 





MUSIC EDUCATION, -- 


“LINCOLN'’-Cantata for High Schools 
by Edwin N.C. Barnes & R. Dean Shure 
Given by chorus of over 500, combined 
Choral Societies and Choirs at the Wash- 
ington Auditorium, Washington, D. C., 
January 22, 1926. Fifty cents. 





“KING SOL IN FLOWERLAND''— 
Pageant-Cantata for Grades 
by Edwin N.C. Barnes. Seventy-five cents 


Washington, D. C. 
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that of the Merz book. It consists in 
the belief that the first note of the first 
lesson, as well as every note of every 
lesson after, should have musical in- 
tention, be given a musical orie ntation 
and musical quality. How else will 
the beginner know what his instru- 
ment is for, what it can do, what kind of 
tone he should strive to bring out of it? 

To confer musical intention on the 
first note there must be accompanying 
music into which that first note fits 
and of which it is an essential part. 
In “Begin With Pieces’ the piano 
supplies the musical investiture, in 
Merz’s book the teacher’s violin is 
used. That is the principal difference 
between the two, although there are 
minor differences that different teach- 
ers will weigh. 

The idea is carried out beautifully. 
The music is real music—sounds like 
music—from the first. I have not 
time for a detailed review, but will 
just say this: When you begin to 
teach violin to either classes or indi- 
viduals of young beginners, begin with 
pieces: and before you selest any text 
whatever, study carefully and prayer- 
fully “Begin With Pieces” and Merz’s 
“First Steps of the Young Violinist.” 
If you do not study these you are not 
living up to the full measure of your 
duties. 


Symphony Orchestra Series—Published 
by J. W. Pepper & Son. 

That this extremely valuable Series 
has not, long before this, received ex- 
tensive and enthusiastic review in 
these columns, is a grave misfortune. 
In fact, I feel that it is a misdemeanor 
on my part. Let me hasten to say, 
however, that in a purely accidental 
way the scores did not come to my 
desk, although I knew that such a 
Series was in process of publication. 








Overworked Teachers!!! 
AVOID MISDIRECTED EFFORT 


YOU will find a very important message 
in 


**HOW TO STUDY” 


A Hand-Book of Practical Hints on the Technique 
of Effective Study 
by 
WILLIAM ALLAN BROOKS 


A GUIDE containing hundreds of practical hints 
and short cuts in the economy of learning, to assist 
teachers and students in securing MAXIMUM 
SCHOLASTIC RESULTS at a minimum cost of 
time, energy, and fatigue. 


BASED on well established principles of educa- 
tional psychology, it will save the teacher as well 
as the student a great deal of misdirected labor, 
worry and fatigue. 


Some of the Topics Covered 


The Technique of Effective Study. 

Brain and Digestion in Relation to Study. 
How to Study Modern Languages. 

How to Study Literature. 

How to Study Science 

Developing Concentration and Efficiency. 
Examination and Lecture Notes. 

The Athlete and His Studies. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Cramming. 
Why College, and After College, What? 
Etc., etc., etc., etc., etc., etc., etc., etc., 


Why You Need This Guide 


“Tt is safe to say that failure to guide and direct 
study is the weak point in the whole educational 
machine.’’—Prof. G. M. Whipple, U. of Michigan. 


“‘Misdirected labor, though honest and well in- 
tentioned may lead to naught. Among the most 
important things for the student to learn is how 
to study. Without a knowledge of this his labor 
a! be largely in vain.’’—Prof. G. F. Swain, M. 


“To students and teachers who have never 
learnt how to study, work is very often a chastise- 
ment, a flagellation, and an insuperable, obstacle 
to contentment.”—Prof. A. Inglis, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

“Academic psychology with its highly produc- 
tive resources gladly owes to these students the 
obligation of giving all it can to make this learning 
process easier, more pleasant, and more produc- 
tive.’"—Prof. G. V. N. Dearborn. 


You Need This Intelligent Assistance 





CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


American Student Publishers, 
22 West 43rd St., New York. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of “‘How to Study” for 
which I enclose $1.00 cash; $1.10 check. 
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The Series is edited and compiled 
by our own J. Wharton Fay. Know- 
ing Mr. Fay’s eminent contribution to 
instrumental affairs in public schools, 
this fact alone arouses favorable anti- 
cipations. The bowing is marked by 
Ernest Kaehler of the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra, and the scoring 
is done by Walter Paul Dauzet, Ar- 
ranger for the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Further favorable anticipa- 
tions are aroused: and none of these 
expectations are disappointed. 

The complete scores (partitur) for 
nine numbers are before me. (Bless-’ 
ings on William Arms Fisher and who- 
ever else of the Oliver Ditson Company 
first introduced this priceless inno- 
vation in connection with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra Series of Ditson 
publication!) These are the nine: 
Chanson Indoue......Rimsky-Korsakow 
Dance of the Hours.............. Ponchielli 
Elegie (Melodie) Op. 10_....Massenet 
Le Cygne (The Swan)....Saint-Saens 
Menuett in G van Beethoven 
Prelude, Op. 3, No. 2..Rachmaninoff 
Romance, Op. 44, b's. 1....Rubinstein 
Serenade _.......... ssaegendismibtinsaal Drigo 
Souvenir ............ ssaashitcennialetinliliis Drdla 

The instrumentation is uniform for 
all. Oboe and bassoon, as compared 
with symphonic instrumentation, are 
absent: but the wood-wind is supple- 
mented by E Flat Alto Saxaphone, a 
trombone part in the treble clef is 
provided, and best of all, there are 
four melodie violin parts (the fourth 
one exchangeable for C Melody Saxo- 


phone) and a second violin part in 

addition. The treatment of these 

violin parts is beautifully carried out. 

It is, to my mind, the finest feature 

among a number of excellent qualities, 

It will be seen by the titles that the 
Series up to the present tends some- 
what strongly toward the romantic 
and coloristic type of orchestral ex- 
pression. The fact that it does so 
gives it distinct place among other 
special editions of public school orches- 
tra music. 

I wonder whether the M. S. N. C. 
is as gratified as it Should be over the 
work that it is steadily performing. 
It has made public school music super- 
vision an advanced profession and it 
has consequently attracted into the 
profession musicians of great and di- 
verse accomplishments. Among these 
are the experts in instrumental and 
orchestral music: and as a result of 
their labors, directed now toward the 
education of children in music, we are 
being provided with the different 
series of orchestral compositions of 
which the Symphonic Orchestra Series 
is so excellent a representative. It is 
a distinctive contribution to art edu- 
cation that would never have develop- 
ed had the M. S. N. C. not marched 
on to a position of knowledge and 
authoritative power. 

The Cobbler and the Elves—Berta EI- 
smith. Published by C. C. Birch- 
ard & Company. 

The title page informs us that this is 
Number One of The Elsmith Series, 





434 S. Wabash Ave. 





“KIDDIE CANTICLES’”’ 
A new book of primary rote songs by two music supervisors. 
Mrs. Fryberger of Minneapolis and Mrs. Karl Schmidt of Louisville. 
SONGS ARE SHORT AND ORIGINAL. YOU WILL LIKE THEM. 
Price, $1.25 


Educational Music Bureau 
DISTRIBUTORS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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I fervently hope the Series will rapidly 
be extended to several hundred in 
number, if the quality represented in 
this Number One can be maintained. 

The work is a folk music play. In 
fact it is an operetta, but I am glad 
the author and publisher did not call 
it that for I have grown utterly skepti- 
cal of finding operettas that are any- 
thing more than superlatively sweet- 
ened meringue with no nutriment in 
it. I suppose others have had the 
same disheartening experience and 
would be prejudiced by the word 
‘operetta’ as I am. Musicians can 
probably be foolish under other labels 
but they seem to reserve their mo- 
ments of greatest silliness and inanity 
for the operetta. 

But this is different. It isa delight- 
ful little play for which a stage and 
costumes are easily provided, and in 
which the music all consists of folk- 
tunes, except four excerpts from 
Schubert’s ‘“‘“Moment Musical’ and 
one excerpt (The Wild Rider) from 
Schumann. Children eight and nine 
years of age could both easily perform 
the music and participate intelligently 
in the story and dramatic action. The 
work easily adapts to considerable 
modification and extension on the part 
of the children and teachers them- 
selves. 

There is erying need for exactly this 
type of entertainment. If I were a 
Principal of a school I should feel as 
most Principals do, that a school en- 
tertainment is properly a project that 
should enlist a large number of de- 
partments and not be an exploitation 
of one single department. In an 
operetta the art, expression, physical 
training, and domestic science depart- 
ments can all participate with the 
music department in preparing stage, 
costumes, scenery and delivery of 





The Clark and The Brewer Teachers 
Agency places more music teachers 
than any other personnel service in the 
United States. 


THE CLARK and THE BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


B. F. CLARK H. D. HUGHES 
- 43rd YEAR - 


“Each office has the records cf all’’ 
New York—Flatiron Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md.—Calvert St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Jenkins Arcade. 
Kansas City—N. Y. Life Bldg. 
Minneapolis—Globe Bldg. 
Spokane—Chamber of Commerce Bldz. 
Chicago—Lyon & Healy Bldg. 


CHARLES E. LUTTON, Mer. Music Dept. 


Room 917—64 E. Jackson Blvd. 
SEND FOR OUR FOLDER 


Mr. Lutton will be at the Detroit 
Convention. 











What's Right With “Applied Harmony” 


by CAROLYN ALDEN ALCHIN 


It is Modern, Musicanly and Practical. 

There is a constant appeal to the Music 
Sense. 

It is developed on the Rhythmic and 
Melodic basis, not figured bass. 

Phrase-wise Thinking and Doing is 
unavoidable. 

The contrapuntal basis involves Form. 

The Relation of Harmony to Rhythmic 
Accents and Cadence is the most de- 
cisive factor in the selection of har- 
monies and their inversions. 

Understanding of the NATURE of 

MUSIC replaces the old-time arbitrary 
rules. 

The critical faculties are cultivated. 

APPLIED HARMONY includes an 
abundance of Analysis, the excerpts 
taken from the best in musicliterature. 

The Melodies for Harmonization are 
nearly all from the classics and pro- 
vide the difficulties encountered by 
comnosers. 

It is for Musicians and can only be 
taught by Musicians. 


C. A. ALCHIN 


1233 S. Hoover St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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lines and music. Consequently, op- 
erettas are in demand: and yet most of 
them are at best weak, and at worst 
are ghastly in their cheap mere- 
triciousness. Why not have an M.S. 
N. C. committee on operetta affairs? 
The committee on instrumental af- 
fairs has done much: maybe such a 
new committee could effect some re- 
forms among the uttlerly lost souls 
who concoct, publish, and present, 
operettas. 

Don’t get confused. ‘The Cobbler 
and the Elves” has elicited this out- 
burst only because it does not have 
a single one of the bad qualities that 
disturb my peace of mind. The fact 
seems incredible: but the book itself 
is before my eyes, in incontroverti- 
ble proof. 


The Way of Shadows—Ralph L. Bald- 
win. G. Schirmer, Publisher. 

Mr. Baldwin has composed and ar- 
ranged much that is beautiful, but I 
know of no composition of his that 
surpasses in interest, authority and 
beauty, this sacred song. While 
it has strong dramatic quality and 
rich, almost sensuously beautiful, 
chromatic harmony to characterize 
its shifting shades of feeling, it never- 
theless has a sincerity and elevation 
of feeling that lift it above the plane of 
earthly feeling—just as Parsifal main- 
tains a spiritual quality in perfect 
balance with dramatic poignancy. 

The song is for high voice but could 
be well done by a dramatic soprano 
or even by a contralto with good range. 
It is to be hoped that editions in lower 
keys will be provided for the song is 
much too beautiful and important to 
be restricted to one group of singers. 
I have not seen so good a sacred song 
by an American composer for many a 
day. 


The Works of Percy A. Scholes—Oxford 

University Press. 

Percy Scholes is at once a genial and 
winning personality, a wise teacher, a 
profoundly informed musician and a 
writer of exceptionally good and en- 
gaging English. This statement is in 
no way exaggerated: and these quali- 
ties are not more than are needed for 
the task which Mr. Scholes has set 
for himself and which he is steadily 
accomplishing. 





MR. PERCY A. SCHOLES 


For Mr. Scholes wishes the world 
of laymen, children and adults, to love 
and understand music: he _ believes 
that they have the capacity to love 
and understand if given some neces- 
sary guidance: and he believes that 
proper guidance, in effective form, may 
be prepared and should be prepared. 

To this I would add my belief that 
Mr. Scholes is preparing it. Of all the 
works designed to lead the average 
layman into the temples of music, Mr. 
Scholes works, in my opinion, are best. 
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Because he knows what music is his 
“music appreciation” leads to appre- 
ciation of music—a surprising result 
when we think of the directions tak- 
en by some “music appreciation” 
courses. Because he is genial his 
leadership is enjoyable. Because he is 
wise as a teacher—and a good musi- 
cian—his approach to the secrets of 
musical strength and beauty is so 
direct and simple as to be intelligible 
to a child, and yet is not childish. 
There is not confusion, no mystery, no 
dodging or befogging of the issue. 
What music is, why it must be so to be 
worthy or our interest, and how any- 
one may learn more readily to perceive 
its qualities and values—these are the 
burden of his writings and lecturings. 
His style is popular: but when I say 
that, I mean only that he is vivacious, 
kindly, and “‘steps down”’ the loftiest 
truths (without loss of significance) to 
the popular comprehension, and not 
that he endeavors to gain popularity 
by pretending—or demonstrating— 
full sympathy for all, even the worst, 
aberrations of popular taste that he 
may encounter. He compliments the 
undeveloped by raising them to his 
level instead of going down on all 
fours to play with them; but he does 
not patronize since he is modest, wise, 
and respectful of humanity. 

Mr. Scholes, I suppose all know, is 
a distinguished English music critic. 
He was in the United States lecturing 
during October and November, 1925. 
Whenever he again comes to this 
country, I hope to have him in an ex- 
tended series of lectures to all of our 
high school students. 

In these days of a pathetic desire to 
“appreciate” music and frantic and 
usually misguided attempts to teach 
appreciation, the music teacher will 
do well to become acquainted with 








a 
Books For 
_ Educators— 


Book of the Opera and Ballet and History of 
The Opera 
| —by Frederick H. Martens 
A concise book of information concerning the 
opera and ballet - - - - - - = $1.00 
Music Theory at a Glance 
—by Grace Hofheimer. 
A handbook of the elements asl the theory 
of music - - - - - - 
Instruments of the Modern ene Orchestra 
—by A. E. Johnstone 
A pictoral and explanatory guide concerning 
all the instruments of the modern sym- 
phony orchestra - - - - - - = - 40 
How to Teach Music to Children 
—by Elizabeth Newman 
The Harriet A. Seymour creative plan of lead- 
ing children into music with a graded 
system of lessons and material - - - 2.00 
The Children’s Own Book 
— by Elizabeth Newman 
Supplement to “How to Teach Music to 
Children,”’ including first songs for child- 
ren to play - - - = = = = = = = .75 
Send for the new catalog 


MUSIC IN THE SCHOOL 


| ‘CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


| COOPER SQUARE NEW YORK 
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School Band and Orchestra Music 
FILLMORE PUBLICATIONS 


All numbers listed are in separate form, and we 
have made the selection so that all orchestrations 
have the cornet and Clarinet parts for B flat in- 
struments. 





MARCHES 
Activity - ; : Harold Bennett 
Black Mask... _Al Hayes 
Fort Gay . ..Will Huff 
Herald _.. ....Al Hayes 
Headway . .Harold Bennett 
Ironclad................ Will Huff 
Mutual : -Harold Bennett 
Military Escort .._Harold Bennett 
Summit .-Harold Bennett 
Safety ..Harold Bennett 
Success .._Harold Bennett 
Sinfonia Al Hayes 
Zouaves .......... ‘ -Will Huff 
Georgiana, Waltz... Will Huff 
Golden Rod, Waltz . _...Will Huff 
Margaret, Waltz... ..Will Huff 


Norma’s Dream, Waltz Harold Bennett 
Melody to Youth, Ser. _............... Will Huff 
Organ Echoes, Ser............ .....--Al Hayes 
Poet’s Dream, Ser....... ...Will Huff 
Stilly Night, Ser. ........... ...... Will Huff 
Indian Boy, Foxtrot . .......Harold Bennett 
Stop, Foxtrot - ........Harold Bennett 


Ambition, Ovt.. ...Harold Bennett 
Bright Star, Ovt. ; .......Harold Bennett 
SS  , Se: Will Huff 
Gibraltar, Ovt. .... ...A] Hayes 


La Cascade, Ovt. _............ ...Will Huff 
PRICES—Full Band, each .47 
Small Orch., each .52 Fall Orch., each .70 
FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
528 ELM ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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the writings of a man who knows what 
appreciation is and by what paths to 
approach it. A few pages in “The 
Listener’s Guide to Music,” for in- 
stance, come at the heart of the matter 
more completely than many hundreds 
of pages, written by others who has 
exactly the same aim. 

Here is a complete list of his books 
published to date. Perhaps you can 
not buy them all at once. If not, buy 
“The Listener’s Guide to Music” 
first, and then detail the thesis and 
extend the field of inquiry by use of 
the remaining volumes. 

The First Book of the Great Musicians 
The Second Book of Great Musicians 
The Third Book of the Great Musician 
The Complete Book of Great Musician 
**Musical Appreciation”’ in Schools. 
The Listener’s Guide to Music. 

The Beginner’s Guide to Harmony. 
The Listener’s History of Music. 

The First Book of the Gramaphone 

Record. 

Crotchets. 


The Legend of the Dandelion—Joseph 
W. Clokey. C. C. Birchard and 
Company. 

This composer knows how to attain 
a quality of haunting beauty. One is 
reminded of Shelley’s passionate ap- 
prehension of beauty, and of those 
lines of his: 

“And Narcissi, fairest of them all, 

Who gaze on their eyes in the 
stream’s recess 

Till they die of their own dear 
loveliness.” 

The work is a cantata for women’s 
voices. Treble-voice pupils in our 
elementary schools could manage it 
tonally, but would not breathe natur- 
ally in the rare artistic atmosphere in 
which the work moves. High school 
girls, with their flexible and delicate 


voices and with their idealistic ten. 
dencies would, under an artist-director 
give the work a beautiful reading. A 
chorus of women’s voices would per- 
form it more dramatically but pos- 
sibly with “thicker” quality. Both 
kinds of groups should unquestion- 
ably undertake it and be thankful fora 
work of such surpassing poetic beauty, 


Johnny Appleseed—Libretto by David 
Stephens. Music by Harvey Wor- 
thington Loomis. Published by C. 
C. Birchard & Co. 

This review is to be read subsequent 
to ‘The Cobbler and the Elves!” (I 
had not looked at “Johnny Apple- 
seed’”’ when I dictated the ‘‘Cobbler” 
review). Johnny Appleseed is an 
operetta in one scene. Although I can 
hardly believe that two worthy oper- 
ettas could come before me in one day, 
I am forced to admit that this is an 
altogether wholesome and desirable 
piece of work. It requires a more ad- 
vanced dramatic sense than “The 
Cobbler and the Elves” but is still for 
treble voice children and might em- 
ploy a large number of children from 
the lower grades. Plot, text, action, 
music, all appeal to the best selves 
that are in children. Those best 
selves will be quite as delightful to 
produce this operetta as the poorer 
selves that are in children and all of us 
would be delighted to produce a taw- 
dry and worthless work. 

If I said more I should probably re- 
peat what I wrote in connection with 
“The Cobbler and the Elves.’ This 
work is as deserving as that. The songs 
in the operetta are selected from Book 
II of Folk Songs and Art Songs. The 
names of Mr. Stevens and Mr. Loomis 
are a completely adequate guarantee 
of high standards and competent 
workmanship. 
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A word of warning—Mr. Birchard 
has in press a cantata, “Johnny Apple- 
seed,”” the music by Harvey B. Gaul 
of Pittsburgh, that Mr. Gaul composed 
primarily for production at our 1926 
Public School Music Festival. It is a 
work of considerable pretension. I had 
hoped to have this work in hand for 
review in this same issue of the 
Journal. It has not come to hand. I 
mention it now because I am desper- 
ately anxious to forestall confusion 
between the two works. This present 
work is a short operetta for children 
consisting of simple tunes in unison or 
for two parts at most. The cantata, 
“Johnny Appleseed”’ by Harvey Gaul, 
is a large work of festival proportions 
and quality, with accompaniment for 
symphonic orchestra. 

I imagine many readers will not 
have heard of Jonathon Chapman, 
nicknamed “Johnny Appleseed’’, who 
roamed the Ohio Valley and started 
numerous apple orchards in what was 
then primitive country. The story 
constitutes a historical episode of 
great significance. I am glad that 
this character, of whom my grand- 
mother told me when I was a little 
boy, is to be celebrated in song. 


Four Christmas Hymns—Samuel Rich- 
ards Gaines. C. C. Birchard and 
Company. 

Mr. Gaines is to be congratulated 
on the exceptional merit of both his 
texts and music. Although they dis- 
close no attempt at novelty or modern 
romatic treatment, these hymns con- 
stitute a worthy addition to the litera- 
ture of Christmas music. To make 
such a contribution is a lofty and dif- 
ficult achievement. 

The four hymns are “Ringing! 
Singing!” “Joy, O Joy!’ “Hallelujah” 
and “QO Bethlehem, O Bethlehem.” 
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There is provision in the first for organ 
and chimes, in the fourth for organ 
and trumpets. All might be done 
on a grand scale with mass chorus, 
organ or orchestra, yet they adapt as 
well to less sonorous and pretentious 
perfomance. This is because they 
are well balanced, complete and self 
sufficient in design. Such music, 
whether seen through the large or the 
small end of the telescope, remains 
symmetrical and satisfying. In fact, 
these hymns, with respect to both 
words and music, present nothing that 
would not fall beautifully from the 
lips of children singing the melody in 
unison, over a harmony consisting of 
the alto, tenor and bass instrumental- 
ly performed. The second one is al- 
most practicable, in the same way, 
for two parts, treble voices. It would 
be perfect so except for one bald fifth 
and two stark fourths that would then 
whang between the voices. 

These hymns were not received in 
time for review in the December issue 
of the Journal. Rather than wait 
till next December I tender this eulo- 
gistic post-mortem. But resurrect 
them—for they have eternal life— 
next December. 


Musical Cross Word Puzzle Lessons— 
Molloy-Snyder. Published by Carl 
Fisher, Inc. 

Ten separate leaf lessons now sup- 
plement the Musical Cross Word 
Puzzle Book, recently reviewed in 
these columns. 

The lessons are even more attractive 
than the book. The first lesson pre- 
sents the familiar puzzle blocks in- 
corporated within a black G-clef. 
The definitions are on the opposite 
page. But the fourth page engages 
one’s favorable attention. Here are 
good portraits, accompanied by ex- 


tremely good, short biographical 
sketches, of Schubert and Schumann. 
Naturally, material related to these 
two composers is inc.uded in the cross 
word puzzle of the leaflet. 

The remaining nine lessons are con- 
structed on a similar pattern. One 
can not withhold admiration for the 
ingenuity, painstaking thought and 
clever planning that has produced so 
attractive a result. Any child or ad- 
ult who worships both music and cross 
word puzzles would have a delightful 
time with these ten lessons, as with 
the book: and at the end of the ten 
lessons he would have learned much 
that is interesting and valuable about 
twenty composers and many phases 
of music and its notation. 


Abraham Lincoln—Richard Kountz. 
Published by Theodore Presser Co. 
By remarkable coincidence two com- 

positions dealing with Lincoln are in 
the one lot of publications for review. 
This one, the title of which fortunately 
differs from the other by inclusion of 
Lincoln’s first name, is of greater 
length than the other and consistently 
strikes a deeper note in both concep- 
tion and treatment. It aims to be, 
and succeeds in being, an art-work of 
considerable stature. 

The text, by Eduard Stockton 
Briar, is poetic in imagery and diction 
and has sensitive shades of emotional 
color. The music, which is for four 
parts, mixed voices, with piano and 
orchestral accompaniment, is extreme- 
ly effective without being labored or 
extravagant. It is marked by sure- 
ness of touch, mastery of the tonal 
material, and sincerety and depth of 
feeling. Mr. Kountz wrote it for use 
in our 1926 Pittsburgh Public School 
Music Festival—if we liked it. We 
not only like it, but believe that to 
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sing and play it will be a deep experi- 
ence for our high school boys and girls. 
The work is divided into seven short 
episodes, each well characterized mu- 
sically: The Forest; The South; The 
North; Conflict; Thanksgiving (In- 
srumental); Rest; Paean. One ob- 
serves many parallelisms between this 
“Abraham Lincoln” and the Barnes- 
Shure “Lincoln”. The two works 
were written at the same time, but 
the authors of one did not know that 
the others were so engaged. The 
similarity of outline observable con- 
sequently intrigues one’s interest. 


Four Melodious Pieces—Philip Gor- 
don. Published by Hinds, Hayden 
and Eldridge. 


A delightful little compliation, this 
—as befits the name of Gordon. When 
Isee the name of either Philip Gordon 
or Edgar B. Gordon on a school music 
publication I know I am safe in writ- 
ing a eulogistic review first and look- 
ing at the contents afterward. How- 
ever, I’m not doing that now. 

These pieces are for violin orchestra 
in four parts, with optional viola and 
ello parts. My only disappoint- 
ment with the publication is that it 
does not contain four hundred pieces 
instead of four. The need for such 
material is very great indeed—even 
though some may not know they need 
It. 


The four pieces are “Three Blind 
Mice” (good idea, a round for violin 
orchestra); Soldiers’ March, Schu- 
mann; The Music Box, Gordon (a 
delightful bit); and Hail to our Colors, 
aSchool March, by Gordon. 

The tone is clean, wholesome, mu- 
Sicianly, youthful. I hope all violin 
classes in public schools are given the 
advantage of playing this music. 
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REVIEWS BY SAMUEL G. WAGNER 


“Behind the Scenes at the Opera’’—By 
Mary Fitch Watkins. Frederick 
A Stokes Co. 


It has been very wisely said that 
gossip is one of the favorite luxuries. 
In that sense this volume is a luxury 
and a joy. It is gratifying to find 
that the author has avoided recording 
any of the intrigue that is always pre- 
valent in any opera company. It is 
a book of operatic personalities and 
life in and about the opera house. 
This volume will especially commend 
itself to those who have never had an 
opportunity to be “back-stage’’ and 
who are, as yet, uninitiated into the 
realm of opera from the orchestra to 
the back-stage. The author has suc- 
ceeded in presenting her views in a 
most interesting and entertaining man. 
ner. 


“How Music Grew’’—By Marion Bau- 
er and Ethel Peyser. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 


Rather than attempt to write a 
voluminous and detailed history of 
music, the authors of this work en- 
deavored merely to follow along the 
line which music has traveled. Tech- 
nicalities have been purposely avoided 
and the language is simple. It is 
authoriative enough to be valuable to 
adults and entertainingly written to 
make it desired by children. The 
topics are all captioned and are con- 
veniently short, sometimes two or 
three on a page. Clubs and lecturers 
could easily make use of this book as a 
source of supply for interesting topics 
for discussion. For instance, we have 
such titles as “Haydn and the Ester- 
hazys,”’ ““‘The Growth of Violin Mu- 
sic,’ ‘Puccini the Popular Idol,” 


“The Quarter-Tone Man,” “Schubert 
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—Maker of Songs” and a host of other 
equally fascinating subjects. It 
brings music up to about September, 
1925. Besides a bibliography, there 
is an appendix of thirty-three pages, 
listing conposers of the various types 
of music, geographically and chrono- 
logically. W.J. Henderson has writ- 
ten an introduction to the book. II- 
lustrations are profusely used. The 
authors should be congratulated upon 
having written such an instructive 
and entertaining contribution. 


“Singing’—A Monthly Magazine. 

Alfred Human, of Musical America 
Mephisto fame, has branched out into 
the publishing world by heading this 
new periodical, ‘Singing’. This 
seems to be the only magazine de- 
voted to voice published in this 
country. 

The department heads are well 
chosen and include the following au- 
thorities: Victor Harris, May Laird- 
Brown, Frederick Martens, Julius 
Mattfeld, Sidney Dalton, and Alfred 
Human. 

In this, the first issue, there is a 
frank appraisal of the male singing 
celebrities by W. J. Henderson, the 
dean and veteran critic, in his contri- 
bution on “What I Think of Living 
Singers.’”’ Mr. Henderson spares none 
and is as outspoken as one would wish. 
The scholarship plague that is sweep- 
ing this country is discussed “‘pro and 
con” in the Singing’s Open Court by 
the most prominent vocal teachers in 
America. Mr. Human also _ takes 
issue with the scholarship advocates 
in his contribution under the assumed 
title ‘‘Ariel.””, Howard Barlow, a man 
with genuine ideas and idea!s, presents 
his dream in ‘Wanted in America: A 
‘Vocal Symphony’ ”’ in a fashion that 
is appealing and interesting. Cham- 


pions of vocal music read what he hag 
to say! Other articles include “Sing. 
ing’s Almanac—January,” ‘“Impres. 
sions of a Concert-Goer,” ““Women’s 
Choral Club Department,” “ ‘Sotto 
Voce’s Comment on the Opera,” 
“Robert Franz—An Unregarded Mas. 
ter,” “‘Diction, Phonetics and Lan- 
guages,” “‘After the Studio—What?” 
“First Aids in Musicianship,” “Have 
We a Folk-song Literature,” and 
“Aloft in a Choir Loft.’’ Cartoons 
by Viafora adorn the magazine. Two 
songs and Singing’s Biographical 
Sketch No. 1 are also included. One 
can easily see that it covers a variety 
of interests. The magazine is of a 
nature that every supervisor and music 
teacher should subscribe for it. 

We wish to take this opportunity to 
wish Singing a long and fruitful life. 
Congratulations are also extended to 
Mr. Human and his associated editors. 
“Music and Letters’’ — A London 
Quarterly. 


Of interest to the music teacher in 
the schools are the following articles: 
“Nationalism and Opera,” “The Fu- 
ture of the Ballet”, and “The 
Christmas Carol.” This publication 
maintains the same high standards as 
does our ‘Musical Quarterly.” 





THE JOURNAL FUND 


A mighty nice way for the 9,000 people 
who are not members of the M. S. N. C. 
and yet are regular readers of the Journal, 
to express their appreciation of the privi- 
ege, is to sit down and write a check or 
buy a P. O. money order, make it payable 
to the Music Supervisors’ Journal, slip it 
in an envelope addressed to this office. 
It will be turned to good use in making 
the Journal something that you may en 
joy even more than you do now. Note 
the list of contributors in this issue. They 
are nearly all members of the Conference. 
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RADIO AND MUSIC 


(Continued from Page 16) 


winning manner counts for nothing. 
The effect she makes upon her in- 
visible audience depends solely upon 
the music she sings, the quality of her 
voice, her phrasing, and that rare 
thing in American singers, clear-cut 
articulation. 

Granted that instrumental music, 
as broadcasting is now conducted is 
more popular than vocal music, fol- 
lows the question: ‘‘Which is more 
popular—music for dancing or music 
just for listening (non-dance music)?” 
The replies were about equally balanc- 
ed, but clarified by such statements 
as: “Dance music is more popular, 
but not because it is used for dancing, 
but for listening purposes.” Why? 
“Because it has life to it,”’ and further, 
because “‘as a rule it is better played,” 
for good concert ensembles are fewer 
innumber than good dance orchestras. 
The question—‘“‘From your experi- 
ence is jazz music on the increase, or 
has it begun to wane?” brought a 
varied response. Ten of the fifty re- 


plied that they “‘could not say,” a few 
dodged the question, but of positive 
answers there were twice as many who 


reported it as waning as there were of 
One big 


those who saw an increase. 


station reports “jazzy jazz is on the 
wane, but well-played syncopation is 
in demand.”” Another writes: ‘The 
chief reason jazz music is on top is 
because there are lots of good jazz 
bands and mighty few good classic 
outfits.” An important station re- 
ports that ‘‘jazz music is being used 
less and less by dance orchestras and 
so-called ‘classical’ numbers are be- 
ginning to take the place of the latest 
popular hits, even with caberet or- 
chestras.”” Quite a number agree 
that the call now is for “refined jazz,” 
“Jass a la Whiteman,” and that the 
more vulgar type of jazz has had its 
day. 

One station director writes: “I be- 
lieve that jazz has been a great factor 
in leading people up to the place where 
they are willing to listen to music at 
all,”’ and the predominance of jazz is 
explained by another director as due 
to the host of hotel and dance hall 
orchestras clamoring so to be heard 
that many programs managers take 
the line of least resistance. 

As the reports of program directors 
are based upon the ‘‘applause cards” 
and letters they constantly receive, it 
must be borne in mind that these res- 
ponses come most frequently from 
new radio fans in their first enthus- 
iasm. The situation is clarified in a 
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letter from an experienced radio ex- 
pert to a younger station manager 
wrestling with the program problem. 
The ex-director of one of our chief 
cities writes: “During all the time 
that I was director of station XYZ 
the officials were a great deal concern- 
ed over the fact that the bulk of the 
mail demanded more and more jazz. 
I was able to convince them of my own 
slant on the matter, namely, that the 
ready letter writers are not the more 
desirable class of people but are the 
jazz-hounds and the kind that write 
letters to Beatrice Fairfax and Doro- 
thy Dix. The most desirable audi- 
ences do not write letters to strangers. 
They enjoy everything just as much 
and they are quite as numerous, but 
they don’t write letters off-hand to 
people they don’t know.” 

“T tried this out one night when I 
put on a very fine string quartet in a 
classical program. At the end of the 
concert I went to the microphone and 
gave the conservative crowd in the 
audience a straight-from-the-shoulder 
talk, ending with the proposition that 
that would be the last classical concert 
we would broadcast unless these ultra- 
conservatives stirred themselves suf- 
ficiently to write to the station and 
convince its owners that there really 
was an audience which wanted that 
kind of music. 

“The response fully proved my 
theory, and ninety per cent of the 
letters contained the admission that 
although the writers had always en- 
joyed the better class programs they 
had never before sent a letter to a 
broadcasting station.”” Would that 
all program directors had this man’s 
courage and perception. 

A few weeks ago (Feb. 17, 1925) 
the broadcasting manager of the Am- 
erican Telephone and Telegraph Com- 


pany publicity stated that whereas two 
years ‘ago the demand for jazz was far 
ahead of that for any other music, 
the public is now requesting a higher 
type of music. An analysis of the 
thousands upon thousands of letters 
received by station WEAF (New 
York City) from radio fans (54,000 
were received in January 1925) showed 
that in January, 1923, approximately 
75 per cent favored jazz, a percentage 
that one year later, January 1924, 
dropped to 35 and in January, 1923, 
has gravitated to 5 per cent. In the 
meantime the demand for ‘‘good mu- 
sic’”’ had risen from 20 to 45 per cent 
leading all other forms, and the de. 
mand for symphonic and orchestral 
music is steadily increasing. 

With but few exceptions the princi- 
pal stations have at times broadcast 
large choral groups, but find as a rule 
they do not transmit well. Smaller 
groups of twenty or less are more 
readily handled. In this connection 
mention should be made of the regular 
broadcasting of church services, a 
growing practice that brings comfort 
to thousands of shut-ins and to people 
in isolated places. An increasing num- 
ber of churches have their own broad- 
casting stations. 

There has been extensive sporadic 
broadcasting of the performances of 
large orchestras and bands, but sys- 
tematic broadcasting of regular sym- 
phony concerts is in its infancy. The 
program manager of station KSD of 
St. Louis reports sending out every 
concert of the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra in the last two years. No 
other station made such a report, nor 
equalled this station in the number of 
opera performances transmitted di- 
rectly from the theatre. 

To the question, ‘“Have you done 
anything in music along distinctly 
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educational lines as contrasted with 
recreational features?” the repoit was 
encouraging, showing that this phase 
of activity is on the increase. It all 
depends upon the interest and enthu- 
siasm of the program director and his 
point of view. One-third of the fifty 
stations have taken part in or pro- 
moted Music Memory Contests; all 
but a few give explanatory remarks 
before the performance of highclass- 
music as an aid to its appreciation; 
and the great majority report that 
they frequently receive requests for 
the repetition of classical numbers. 
My final question was: “‘Is it true, 
as has been stated that the radio has 
improved public taste; i. e. that listen- 
ers supposed to be illiterate from a 
musical point of view have developed 
so that they enjoy good music?” This 
brought an almost unanimous affir- 
mative in such expressions as “‘Cer- 
tainly,” “Very much so,” “Absolute- 
ly,” “Beyond a doubt,” “Decisively 
so,” “More true than many of you 
realize,” and so on. One man in the 
affirmative udds: “On the other hand 
the converse is equally true; that is, 
listeners who once thought that they 
could enjoy nothing but so-called 
classical music have become greatly 
interested in so-called popular music 
as rendered by some of our more able 
dance orchestius. In short, radio 
stimulates general interest in any form 
of music provided it is done well.” 
Another manager writes: “Millions 
have at last been given a basis of com- 
parison for deciding what they think 
is good music.” Of negative replies 
there were only two, one from a large 
city with a fine symphony orchestra 
(which by the way is not broadcast) 
states that “‘The response to high class 
programs is disappointing. The pub- 
lie prefers entertainment to education. 
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Of course he is giving the public what 
it wants, or what he thinks it wants. 
The other negative came from the 
program manager of a recently opened 
powerful station in a city supposed to 
be cultured and proud of its symphony 
orchestra. His brief experience is 
therefore lacking in both length and 
breadth. The individual reaction of 
these two men leads back again to the 
fact that the majority of the big sta- 
tions are but two years old, that the 
rapid development of radio has 
brought the difficult task of program 
making to men often chosen because of 
their knowledge of technical problems 
and not because of their musical or 
literary discrimination. 

The manager of a powerful station 
writes: ‘Asa matter of fact the radio 
stations have been guilty of attempt- 
ing to force down the public throat 
even more trash than the public want- 
ed, and the shift in sentiment on 
‘popular’ music is due to a revulsion 
of public state rather than to any 
effort of broadcasting stations in gen- 
eral.”’” The situation is tersely ex- 
pressed in the words of one of the most 
experienced managers, for his station 
was among the earliest to operate. 
He writes: “‘As soon as a lot of the big 
stations decided to fire extelephone 
operators, electricians, and wireless 
technicians who as program makers 
are holding intensely editorial jobs, 
music and broadcasting will be better 
off.” 

Some of the best program managers 
are women. One of them says: ‘We 
have devoted more time to education- 
al programs both in a musical and 
lecture way than to anything else. 
We do no ‘song-plugging’ and I insist 
on reading the words of every popular 
number played from our station. I 
feel a sort of responsibility to the 
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parents of America to see that what 
their children hear is clean and worth 
while. Our audience may be more 
limited, but I am sure there are enough 
people in America who appreciate the 
type of thing we are doing to make it 
worth our while—the others can tune 
in to almost every other station and be 
entertained until midnight with cheap 
jazz and cheap songs. We believe in 
giving the public the best of every- 
thing and only the best.” This bright 
woman directs one of Chicago’s big 
stations, WMAQ. 

In another fortunate city where 
symphony and other distinctly high- 
class concerts are regularly broadcast, 
both the station and the two beautiful 
concert halls beneath it are part of a 
great educational instituion establish- 
ed for ‘the enrichment of the com- 
munity life,” and nobly endowed by a 
man of great public spirit—Mr. George 
Eastman of Rochester. 

From California, where radio is now 
regularly used as a vehicle for instruc- 
tion to 600,000 children in the public 
schools, one Los Angeles manager 
writes: “Through taking the stand- 
point that the radio audience as a 
whole is desirous of hearing other than 
the tawdry banalities of popular music 
we were able from the first to form 
and hold a large number of artists who 
truly represent the best of music. 
Songs and compositions by Schubert, 
Schumann, Strauss, Mussorgsky, De- 
bussy, Ravel, Chopin, Wagner, Liszt, 
and their brethren have been heard 
from KFI, bringing a truly enthusias- 
tic response. In the last twelve- 
months we have received actually 
26,351 letters.” It was also from a 
Los Angeles station KHJ, that the 
tiny chirp of a cricket was clearly 
heard in mid-Australia, 6000 miles 


away. 
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It was only a few months ago (Noy. 
ember, 1924) that radio signals wer 
first flashed around the world. (One 
was sent eastward from New Yorkty 
Paris thence to Saigon in French Indo. 
China, to San Francisco, and back 
to New York, completing the circuit 
in five seconds. The westward flash 
was by way of San Francisco, Hono. 
lulu, Malabar in Java, thence to Lon. 
don and back to New York in gj 
seconds. The use of one more relay 
station added this extra second. 

The flashing of pictures across the 
Atlantic is the most recent notable 
event in radio transmission, and tele. 
vision is already promised. The radio 
era has suddenly come upon us, and 
in judging of it we must remember its 
youth, indeed its infancy. A host of 
workers are seeking to better it, but 
some of the shortcomings in the pres- 
ent conduct of radio are due to the 
fundamental error of wanting some- 
thing for nothing. 

To begin with, the listeners in this 
country are absolutely tax free. They 
are being trained to expect a startling 
variety of entertainment for nothing. 
If they don’t like it they tune off and 
fish for something better. The broad- 
casters in turn have from the start 
placed their chief dependence on vol- 
unteer performers, speakers, and et- 
tertainers who give their services for 
the sake of the publicity they person- 
ally attain, or because they are hired 
by some concern for the sole purpose 
of giving publicity to that concern and 
its products, this concern paying the 
station at the rate of from two to four 
hundred dollars an hour. The broaé- 
casters at first objected to any restric- 
tion upon their use of copyright music, 
they wanted it free, and, as already 
stated, a minority are still fighting 
those who would maintain the pro 
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ection the copyright law rightfully 
ives to composers, authors, and pub- 
jshers. Thus a vicious circle has 
jen established that is false in prin- 
iple—for nobody can get anything 
yorth having in this world without 
paying for it somehow, sooner or later. 
Without artists the radio is as useless 
33 a phonograph without records. 
Artists should be paid for their services 
and until those worth paying for are 
regularly engaged radio concerts, with 
exceptions, will continue to be merely 
a source of advertising to immature 
performers who instead of helping the 
public to enjoy good music often cast 
pprobrium upon it by their inade- 
quate and inarticulate performances 
fit. The finer type of radio manag- 
ers are handicapped by this condition 
while the owners smilingly sit back 
and say, “‘Why pay artists for enter- 
tainment we send out free to all, 
especially when a host of singers and 
performers are ceaselessly knocking at 
our studio doors clamoring to be 
heard ?”’ 

This unhappy condition is in process 
of modification, but from a source 
regarded with some apprehension. 


ists are more and more being hired by 
business concerns to sing before the 
microphone as sugar-coated advertis- 
ing. The advertiser of course pays 
the piper, and it is to be regretted that 
the flavor of advertising is steadily 
becoming more perceptible in radio 
programs. ‘The public will never ac- 
cept direct advertising over the radio, 
and managers know that would kill it, 
but to a host of listeners it makes no 
difference whether a radio program is 
indirect advertising or not, provided 
it pleases them in content and execu- 
tion. Others feel strongly that the 
ether should be kept free of exploita- 
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tion. At present this group seems to 
be in the minority though growing. 
The more advertising is sent out in 
concert form or in any other form the 
faster will this group increase. Selling 
organizations are more and more turn- 
ing their attention to the possibilities 
of radio advertising and many of the 
principal agencies now maintain radio 
departments, while organized com- 
panies of artists have already begun 
to travel from station to station as 
paid exploiters. I was told that a 
certain powerful station, recently in- 
stalled, expected to be fully reimbur- 
sed for their large outlay within a 
year, so great is the demand for paid 
time. This dangerous tendency will 
in a measure be self-corrective through 
the rivalry between stations jealous of 
their reputation, but now that through 
the interconnection of stations by 
telephone wires national broadcasting 
is possible, nation-wide advertising 
schemes are also possible and are even 
now being considered. In England, 
where broadcasting is under govern- 
ment control, advertising by radio is 
prohibited. 

The British Broadcasting Company, 
which controls all the stations, receives 
from the Post Office Department 
about one and a half million dollars a 
year as its share of the revenue from 
licenses paid by the owners of receiv- 
ing sets at ten shillings a set. This 
makes possible two things; 1st, the 
exclusion of all advertising; 2nd, the 
payment of proper fees to important 
artists, orchestras and choral groups, 
as well as great lecturers. Within a 
few weeks Paderewski and Tetrazzini 
have given programs heard not only 
over the United Kingdom but on the 
Continent as well. Especially notable 
was the performance on March 12th 
at Convent Garden Theatre of th, 
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greatest choral work America has pro- 
duced, Pilgrims Progress by Edgar 
Stillman Kelley. 

In radio the program is the thing, 
and stations will rise or fall according 
to the quality of their programs. The 
economic waste in the needless dupli- 
cation of stations that overcrowd the 
air and which cost so much to build 
and maintain that no money is left for 
programs of consistent quality is a 
great source of trouble, and until this 
waste is stopped the present low qual- 
ity average of music programs and 
their performance will continue. As 
the station managers themselves testi- 
fy, the increasing cry is for better 
programs, and the radio will never 
become a household necessity until a 
large and intelligent section of the 
people are fully assured that their 
radio sets are going to bring them some 
thing more than a conglomeration of 
triviality, vulgarity, and dislocated 
rhythm, mixed up with higher class 
music inadequately performed. With- 
out exaggeration the voice of protest 
against the present average musical 
program is becoming increasingly ar- 
ticulate. One of the editors of a 
leading radio magazine states that 
times without number parents have 
said to her: “No, I will not have a 
radio set in my home. Under no 
circumstances would I permit the de- 
veloping musical taste of my children 
to be influenced by such music as is 
broadeast night after night.” She 
cites the instance of an indignant 
woman calling up on the telephone: 
“We've bought a radio set and its 
awful! I don’t mean the set, that’s 
wonderful, but the music. Last night 


we tuned in fourteen stations and 
every one announced that the orches- 
tra would now play Red Hot Mamma! 
and everything else was just like that.” 


If program managers only had 
little more faith in the intelligence of 
the average American and would at 
least set apart certain evenings 
certain hours for the adequate per. 
formance of worthy music, and cer. 
tain other hours for the jazz-hounds, 
the present indiscriminate confusion 
would be mitigated. 

The sum total of good music broad. 
cast each week in America is consider. 
able and happily is increasing, yet it is 
insignificant in quantity compared 
with the cheap stuff nightly sent out; 
and as already pointed out it is the 
admirers of this last class that are 
most profuse in applauding it while 
the other class is silent. However, in 
spite of all its shortcomings and draw- 
backs, and no one knows them better 
than discriminating station-managers, 
radio is certainly helping enormously 
to break down indifference to music. 

Radio is an instrument of great pub- 
lie service and its possibilities have 
only begun to unfold. It is the big. 
gest agency in America today for the 


popularizing of music, and now that 
the period of increased power together 
with the linking up of stations is at 
hand, a single program can soon be 
made audible to the Nation. Nothing 
but great music, splendidly performed 
is worthy of a national audience, and 
to conceive of stated times set apart 
when trivial things are put aside and 
in a hush a hundred million people, 
including all the shut-ins and far 
aways, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
listen to the thrilling voice of a single 
great singer, or to a masterly orches 
tra or chorus under an inspired con- 
ductor is not to dream in vain, but to 
visualize a possibility close at hand. 
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